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THE MENACE OF SOCIALISM. 


Jarrow and the Colne Valley have spoken, and must have demon- 
strated to even those most unwilling to learn, that a great and far- 
reaching change is taking place in the opinion of the electors in the 
great industrial centres. And it behoves us all to look these new facts 
in the face, which unmistakably point to a breaking away from old 
party distinctions of Conservative and Liberal, and the forma- 
tion of new electoral groups and interests. These changes have been 
silently taking place while the two great State parties, engaged in 
party differences and party warfare, have been rendered oblivious to 
the fact that an insidious Socialistic wave has for some time been 
gathering over the country. The elections stand out in every case 
as grave symptoms and warnings that both parties may yet be forced 
to unite and present a solid phalanx of opposition to an_ insi- 
dious movement which is seeking to get a majority in the councils 
of the nation. For, whichever way the tenets of the Socialists be 
regarded, they stand out as a grave menace to the well-being of this 
country. 

In dealing with Socialism we must take care to distinguish at the 
outset this dangerous movement, threatening all classes, from other 
Societies called by the same name, but which have for their object little 
or nothing in common, and whose aims are simply confined to the 
improvement of society generally in the name and spirit of Christian- 
ity. Socialism, regarded as Communism pure and simple is of very 
ancient origin, and has generally been regarded as an absolutely 
impossible doctrine by the best thinkers and writers, though never 
yet dropped or regarded as hopeless by its followers. All Christians, 
in theory at any rate, are socialists, in the sense that they profess 
to work for the complete reformation of society. This was the 
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socialism taught by its Founder nearly two thousand years ago ; 
but differs in every essential from the Socialism with which we here 
propose to deal. The Christian ideal was to raise all to the level of 
the highest. The idea of the other is to lower all to the level of the 
lowest and least cultivated. Christian socialism teaches the total 
renunciation of self and submission to the Higher Powers. The 
other is worked entirely in the interests of self, and would put itself 
in the place of those Higher Powers which rule the destiny of man- 
kind The two forms of socialism are entirely and essentially 
at variance, and fundamentally opposed to one another. Christian 
socialism leaves the final issue to God: the other would bring it 
about at the cost of bloodshed, if necessary, and seeks to bring about 
the equality of man through revolution or Act of Parliament which- 
ever may be the easier plan. 

We know that the first effect of democracy in this country was to 
bring out the middle classes prominently in the political world: so, 
now the lower classes are having their turn. Quite naturally these 
are now beginning to seek larger political powers and repre- 
sentation, with a fairer distribution of opportunities for culture and 
happiness. To these natural desires to better their position in life, 
we all extend our sympathy, and doubtless, in time, all these things 
will be granted to them. But this does not suffice our Socialist, who 
would have every man a law unto himself—a hopeless and impossible 
ideal until the whole of humanity has evolved itself into its highest 
possible state of perfection. Until the last few years, Socialism was 
chiefly concerned with the necessity for social reconstruction and 
renovation, as contrasted with political reform ; but now the move- 
ment is entirely a political one, and seeks to get a majority in Par- 
liament independent of either Conservative or Liberal help, and by any 
means to hand, either crooked or straight. 

The Socialism, we are considering, stands for the disruption of 
society—the elimination of the individual—and the destruction of all 
private property. It places a bann upon individual thrift and 
economy, and puts a premium on laziness and incompetence ;_ while 
advocating the overthrow of the family life, and seeking to lay ruth- 
less hands on the hard won savings of the masses. Further, it 
regards all individual effort and thrift in the light of a crime. And 
although this kind of Socialism naturally attracts the unthrifty, the 
selfish and the idle; the working-classes of this country, on the other 
hand, value their independence and manhood too highly, to know- 
ingly place themselves and children under the heel of such a des- 
potism. Socialism of this kind would not even permit the exercise 
of the brain beyond a certain limit, while the laws of its morality 
would lead the country back to a semi-barbaric age. This is the 
Socialism which is struck with palsy at the very idea of an honest 
day’s work—can never see that useful work is done far oftener with 
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the brain than with the spade; and is, in fact, inimicable to all that 
is best in a nation. It therefore behoves all classes of the community 
to combine and deliver us from what has not inaptly been described 
as a ‘‘ red peril,’’ and which, without doubt, would entail bloodshed, 
before such a system could ever be carried out in this country. 

That the danger is a real one, is apparent, when we reflect that 
only a few years ago a member of the present Cabinet, addressing 
a Trade Union Congress, is reported to have made use of the 
following language: ‘‘Thrift,’’ he said, ‘‘was invented by capitalist 
rogues to beguile fools to destruction, and to deprive honest fools 
of their diet and proper comfort.’’—It is interesting in this connec-. 
tion, however, to note that the Minister in question, who, at one time, 
gave it as his opinion that no man should be permitted to live who 
had more than £500 per annum income, has since solaced himself 
with a comfortable and lucrative berth bringing him in some four 
times as much per annum as he formerly condemned. And yet he 
is still alive and enjoying it! It is thus with all these doctrinaires. 
As soon as they obtain power they prove themselves to be the most 
despotic of despots, far more so than those who they previously con- 
demned. The followers of the right hon. gentleman, however, still 
teach and preach his doctrines, viz., that ‘‘it is insane for anyone to 
be an honest fool, and work and save, when by the glorious means of 
Socialism anyone may live at the expense of the honest fools who 
have worked and saved.”’ 

Let us briefly consider what these doctrines, if successful, would 
mean. They proclaim in the first place that all private property is 
wrong, and that all the savings of the country should be taken, with- 
out compensation, and invested ‘‘for the general benefit,’’ the great 
ideal to be kept in mind being the necessity for stifling personal thrift 
and economy, in order to hand over the savings of the people (who 
won it through long years of patient economy) to those what hate work, 
and whose one ambition is to get everything for nothing. In order 
to realise the magnitude of such a proposal, we must remember that 
there are roughly some 10,000,000 persons who have placed their sav- 
ings in the Post Office to the amount of about 4/150,000,000 ;_ while 
the Trustees Savings Bank and the various Penny Banks hold the 
savings of some 1} millions of the very poor. The Building Societies, 
again, hold about £/68,000,000, of these savings, and Consols some 
£:15,000,000, more—all these representing the savings of the people ; 
not to mention the Workmans’ Insurance Companies and Joint Stock 
Companies with 420,000,000, apiece—each and all the savings of 
thrift and economy. 

If, then, by any chance these men should get into power through 
the obtuseness of the electors, these enormous sums, which almost 
make the brain reel, will be seized in the name of the Commune and 
distributed among friends and allies without compensation of any 
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kind to the rightful owners, to be used for the benefit of those who 
hate work and whose main idea is to lay hands on the hard-won sav- 
ings of the more thrifty of the people, which they say should belong 
to the whole community. 

To thoroughly understand the insidious methods by which these 
Socialists have for years been secretly working, we need do no more 
than quote from their own published writings. The following, they tell 
us, is the method by which the Society has worked up to its present 
position. We read—‘‘Having urged our followers to join the 
Liberal and Radical Associations, of their District, or if 
they preferred it, the Conservative Associations, we used 
to get them delegated to the Metropolitan Radical Federa- 
tion, if possible, on which bodies they made speeches and 
moved resolutions, or got the Parliamentary candidate to 
move them; and then secured reports and encouraging articles 
in the ‘ > (the journal they name, we will not mention here, 
except to say that it is a well-known London Evening Journal). We 
permeated the party organisations and pulled all the: wires we could 
lay hands on, with adroitness and energy, and succeeded so far that 
we gained the solid advantage of a Progressive majority, full of 
ideas that never would have entered their heads had they not been 
put there by our Society, on the first London County Council’’— 

This description of methods employed, it must be acknowledged, 
is a fairly straight confession of back door intrigue, and should itself 
suffice to damn the cause of a Society which fears above all things the 
light of day. But we read further—‘‘We collared the ‘ . 
(the Evening Journal before mentioned by name) and before the 
year was out had the editor writing as extreme articles as Hyndham 
ever wrote in ‘Justice.’ The competition of the evening paper in 
question, encouraged a Morning Daily’’ (here they mention a well- 
known London Daily, but whose name we will not disclose) ‘‘to take 
up the running. Our policy has been to try and induce some of the 
regular papers to give a column or two to Socialism, calling it by 
whatever name they please, and we have no hesitation in saying that 
the effect of the policy, as shown in the papers, has done more for 
the cause than all the time and money that has been wasted on ‘Jus- 
tice,’ since that particular evening paper mentioned was founded. 
Our mission is to socialise the press as we hope to socialise Parliament 
and the other estates of the realm, not to run the press ourselves’’— 

Thus, Socialism stands self confessed of having slunk in by dis- 
honest means, through permeating a gullible press, with the result 
that it has been boomed by editors of great London Dailies to an 
extent undreamed of by even the Socialists themselves. 

We perceive, then, that an entirely new political science has 
sprung up and been launched on the electorate ; and, further, that 
the time has come for the country to learn what it really signifies and 
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how best to deal with it. It is difficult to imagine a greater danger 
to the nation than is here shown. A Society well organised and admit- 
tedly working in this underhand way, can never do it any good, and 
it now devolves on all moderate men, no matter whether they be 
Liberals or Conservatives, to unite and compel these men to label 
themselves by their right name at future elections, and not sneak in 
as Conservatives or Liberals themselves. A Labour candidate put 
up by them, who was up to their ways, would easily defeat them at 
the polls, wherever run. But they must be forced into the open and 
compelled to stand in their true colours as Communists pure and 
simple. We shall, of course, be told that all they want is to benefit 
the masses. But the British working-man is a man first and a poli- 
tician afterwards, loves his independence—and is frankly an advocate 
of the family life, for the members of which he has ambitions quite 
outside the Socialists’ schemes for relieving him of his hard-earned 
savings and dividing them among the unthrifty and criminal classes. 
And it is here that the Socialists reckon without their host. But ~ 
unless the true facts are placed before the electorate in all their naked 
ugliness, many will be taken in by them until too late to pull back. 
The ignorant, the uneducated, and the unthrifty, will always vote 
for those who promise them everything for nothing ; but it remains 
to show the working and thrifty classes the real motives and inten- 
tions of Socialism which are to destroy their family life—take the chil- 
dren from their mother in order to bring them up ‘“‘scientifically’’ 
(whatever that may mean)—destroy their individuality, their thrift and 
ambitions, and lay greedy hands on their savings. 

Let all parties then unite to defeat this insidious Socialism which 
is threatening the country, and take immediate steps to expose and 
bring it to light. The country may truly be said to be sleeping over a 
veritable volcano, which the next general election may precipitate, 
unless steps are taken at once to bring this nightmare into the light 
of day and force it out of its creeping nocturnal habits. 

Unless both parties unite to defeat it, there will be an end of 
our present party system of Government. For the country will divide 
itself into Socialists on the one hand and Constitutionalists on the 
other. The latter will consist of all who stand for law and order—the 
sanctity of the individual—the rights of private property and the free- 
dom of the individual ; and be composed of all moderate men from 
the present Conservative and Liberal ranks, who believe in Indivi- 
dualism and Progress as against communistic slavery and retrogres- 
sion to the darker ages. 

We all want nowadays to do all we can to help and improve the 
lot of the poor and the unemployed, and the less fortunate in the 
world. We want to see the hopelessness taken out of their lives and 
in its place a chance given for higher opportunities. We want to 
see the children brought up to enjoy the beauties of nature, the sea 
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and the sky—({a common heritage for all human beings no matter how 
lowly their birth). We want to see opportunities given them to evolve 
for themselves a higher culture, and so realise some happiness in their 
dreary lives. But these plants will never be found growing along the 
Socialists’ dusty highway, whose government would consist of a 
dead level of official ignorance, whose one mission would be to rob 
them all of what they had gained in their efforts to better themselves. 

Socialism, in power, would produce the greatest tyrants the world 
has ever seen; and its ideas, if carried out, would bring about 
what has been well described as ‘‘a condition of things beside which 
the state of Pagan Rome and Greece would be sweetness and light.’” 


Duptey S. A. Cosy. 





HERBERT SPENCER ON SOCIALISM. 


HERBERT SPENCER is the most formidable opponent that the philosophy 
of Socialism has to face. He has impressed the learned and through 
them the unlearned as the very embodiment of all-embracing, impar- 
tial, reason. He never makes an attack without bringing up a sur- 
prising array of forces : and never occupies a position which he does 
not make to all appearance impregnable. He may be suspected of 
occasional mundane irritation, it rather clears than obscures his vision. ° 
Yet he is the champion of Individualism, abating no effort to combat 
a tendency to Socialism, the strength of which he recognises and 
deplores. His opposition is the more galling that he is in accord 
with Socialists in many of their views on current institutions and 
beliefs. Never was there an advocate of the existing order of things 
more ready to acknowledge the weak parts of his case : and his obser- 
vations on some aspects of modern society have an ironic humour 
which makes them a delight, no less than an inspiration, to all 
reformers. ; 

Speaking generally, however, Spencer’s authority is weakened by 
some considerations, which occur at once even to a cursory critic. 
He was a great philosopher, that is an observer capable of discovering 
inter alia sociological laws by induction and deduction from recorded 
facts. But a philosopher of this class is not necessarily a trustworthy 
judge of the effect and value of movements that are proceeding under 
his eyes: and he is not the man to be trusted to guide or regulate 
them. His very accuracy in reading the past may mislead him when 
he comes to deal with the present. The problem of human government 
is so complex, the basis of calculation is so unstable, that the most 
confident predictions and valuations have only the value of more or 
less plausible guesses. We know that forecasts by shrewd observers, 
all admirably logical, of the future of society differ very widely from 
each other. Again Spencer was not a man acquainted with affairs 
at first hand, and he lacked the sense of what is possible, which is 
generated by a knowledge of practical life. A philosopher, who is 
nothing else, is necessarily at a disadvantage when dealing with 
actual problems: it is the penalty that he pays for his detachment. 
Finally, Spencer does not seem to have had a very close acquaintance 
with contemporary Socialist ideas and aspirations. If this took the 
edge off many of his criticisms at the time when they were written, 
it weakens them still more now, when Socialism has been re-adjusted 
and is taking shape as a definite political programme. For instance, 
he seems to have identified Socialism with certain forms of govern- 
ment in the past with which it has only superficial resemblances. 
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The object of this paper is to inquire whether Socialism is as 
Spencer declared, inimical to the orderly evolution of an industrial 
society, or whether it is a natural stage in that evolution. Spencer 
shares with Darwin the honour of discovering and consolidating the 
great doctrine that has now been worked into the texture of our 
thoughts : is he right or wrong in holding that Socialists are engaged 
in a mischievous and vain attempt to falsify it? 

Spencer’s famous definition of evolution embraces two processes, 
that of increasing complexity of structure, and that of increasing 
mutual dependence of parts. There is a tendency in all organisms 
“at once towards complete separateness and complete union.’’ This 
tendency is nowhere clearer than in the case of societies considered 
as organisms. Savage societies are loose aggregations of individuals, 
whose functions are almost alike, and who are little dependent on each 
other. But these loose aggregations pass ‘‘into the coherent connec- 
tion of citizens : at one stage coercively bound to one another and to 
their localities by family ties and class ties, and at a later stage 
voluntarily bound together by their mutually-dependent occupations.’ 
Society differs from other organisms in that the co-operation of its 
units is due to deliberate volition. Their interdependence is assured 
and maintained by the creation of a body whose primary function has 
regard to it: individual wills are for certain purposes merged in a 
governmental will. Now this co-operation exists originally because 
each member of a group finds that united effort is more to his advan- 
tage than individual effort: and governments continue and enlarge 
their functions because on the whole in spite of innumerable instances 
to the contrary, they subserve that union which is essenital to evolu- 
tion. The object to be attained by co-operation is the well-being of 
the individual members of the society: and it would appear that, if 
this object is attained, there need be no limit to the extent of the co- 
operation or, which necessarily follows, to the activities of the Govern- 
ment. In other words in this organism which we call Society, evolu- 
tion takes the form of a deiegation by the units to a political organ- 
isation, of powers and functions which it can exercise more efficiently 
than they. Progressive differentiation is not restricted while coher- 
ence is secured. And according to the doctrine of evolution such dele- 
gation can be defended so long as the ultimate objects of co-operation 
are thereby secured : and the functions to be delegated may be active 
as well as passive. Thus, assuming that each member of a com- 
munity can derive most benefit from the land if it is under communal 
control : it is in accordance with the principles stated above that the 
Community should take possession of the land and delegate its admin- 
istration to a Committee. Spencer himself anticipates the time when 
‘‘the communal proprietorship of land partially or wholly merged in 
the ownership of dominant men during evolution of the militant type 
will be resumed as the industrial type becomes fully evolved.’’ More 
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will be said about this forecast: but it may be noted now that it is 
a conception that is rightly identified with Socialism, and for the rea- 
lisation of which Socialists will not cease to strive. 

The necessity of a government to the very existence of the social 
organism being agreed, the question of the functions to be entrusted 
‘to the government rises at once, and it is here that Spencer comes into 
sharp opposition, not only with Socialists, but with modern political 
parties of all kinds whatever. To understand his view of the functions 
of government, it is necessary to follow his account of the evolution 
of a typical modern society. The co-operation referred to above is 
generally in the first place forced upon the units by the necessity of 
combined actions against enemies. For such combined action it is 
necessary that a man should abandon self-prompted action, should 
sink his individuality, and should hold his life and property at the 
‘disposal of his tribe or nation. The individual at this stage ‘‘is owned 
by the State.’’ In order that the corporate action may be as efficient 
as possible, it is necessary to have centralised contro!, absolute rule 
and successive grades of subordination : and this not only in the fight- 
ing part, but in the whole community. This is the militant type of 
society. As the community is freed from the pressure of external 
enemies, the primary objects of co-operation alter. It is now directed 
to the better satisfaction of the requirements of life by mutual aid. 
Corporate activity is little required, and the need for a despotic con- 
trolling agency therefore disappears : and with it disappears the grades 
of subordination which were necessary in the militant state. In short, 
the individual classes to be subordinate to the state, and the State 
exists simply for the individual. Or, to borrow the language of Sir 
Henry Maine, the age of contract succeeds the age of status. 

So long as the militant type of society lasts, the State in fulfilment 
of its primary function is warranted in interfering to any extent with 
the liberty of the individual, and in demanding from him any sacrifice 
for the general good. But this right of the State passes with the 
condition of society in which it originates. What, then, is the func- 
tion of government in the industrial state? In Spencer’s own words, 
‘to secure the individuality of each man shall have the fullest play com- 
patible with the like play of other men’s individualities: and as a 
‘consequence preserve the normal connexion between acts and results. 
The ethical warrant for the State’s interference is the maintenance of 
conditions that foster voluntary co-operation. Hence public control 
should be negatively regulative only. In so far as it sanctions positive 
regulation, the State goes beyond its proper functions, and instead of 
facilitating, actually obstructs peaceful co-operation. 

Spencer does not hesitate to carry his principles to their logical 
‘conclusion. He brackets the Statutes of Labourers with the Factory 
Acts, the old sumptuary with the modern Licensing Laws, and the 
Merchant Shipping Acts with.the old law which prohibited captains 
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from leaving harbour during the winter. He regards all the businesses. 
conducted by the central or the local authority—the transmission of 
letters and telegrams, the supply of gas and water, the running of 
tramways—with the same disapproval with which he would have 
looked on the medizval State monopolies in the necessaries of life. 
The State, in his opinion, in undertaking positive regulation of the- 
citizen or of civic functions, is doing work for which it is by its very 
constitution unfitted. 

So far as these objections concern State interference with what 
may be called the self-regarding activities of citizens, they would meet 
with general approval, not only from Socialists, but from all practical, 
modern politicians. No Parliament now thinks of imposing arbitrary 
restrictions on personal freedom, and those that still remain are being» 
got rid of as fast as our institutions will allow. But Socialists depend 
on the direct intervention and positive regulative action of the State. 
both for the initial reorganisation of Society which they desire, and 
for the subsequent maintenance of the new scheme. They are driven 
therefore to differ profoundly from the Spencerian limitation of the: 
functions of the State in an industrial Society: and the question 
which the philosopher makes them ask before considering his sub-- 
stantive objections to Socialism is this—Does this limitation follow 
logically from the difference between the two typical states of society 
above described? Interference of the government to any extent with: 
the governed is, it will be remembered, not only justifiable, but abso- 
lutely necessary in the militant society. Now Spencer continually 
assumes that an industrial society is one of which all the elements are 
in a state of equilibrium—in which the increase of complexity is. 
accompanied by an increase of unity. But the present industrial 
societies with which we are familiar, are very far from this condition. 
They are divided into sections whose interests are diverse or rather 
irreconcilable, and whose policy openly and avowedly tends in differ-- 
ent directions. These are the sections of employers and employed 
and—almost, though not altogether co-terminous—the sections of 
workers and non-workers. The relations between these sections 
reproduces those that exist between two independent and _ hostile 
societies of the militant type. Indeed, it is doubtful whether societies 
at open war ever differed so fundamentally in their political aims as. 
do English trade unions from English employers, or the Social Demo-- 
cratic Federation from the party, whether Liberal or Conservative, 
dominant in Parliament. These differences tend to increase as the. 
aims of the workers crystallize into a definite political programme. 
There is war—although of a bloodless kind—in the bosom of the 
nation. And if governmental interference with the subject is justified 
when external war is chronic, it is surely justified when internal war 
is not only chronic but continuous. The warrant for interference— 
the preservation of the society as an organism—is in both cases the. 
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same. Without it, society is threatened with disintegration in the 
one case, aS with absorption in the other. 

It should be observed, however, that Spencer fails to draw a dis- 
tinction between substantive positive regulation, and such positive 
regulation as is necessary for the enforcement of negative regulations. 
If the State confined itself to providing for the security of its citizens, 
it would require to supply judges, police and prisons for dealing with 
criminals. If its sole task were the securing of the performance of 
contracts, civil courts and civil process would be necessary. Much 
of the legislation objected to is adjective in the same degree as the pro- 
vision of these means of enforcing restrictive laws. The State pre- 
scribes a load line for vessels putting out to sea, in order that the 
lives and property of its citizens may not be imperilled by the effects 
of overloading. It provides for the registration of doctors and law- 
yers in order that its citizens may have a guarantee that they are not 
entrusting their health and their affairs to unskilled persons. It 
appoints inspectors of foods and drugs in order that their digestions 
may not be ruined by adulteration. In these matters, at least, it is 
merely seeking to give effect to the Spencerian formula of absolute 
justice—‘‘Every man is free to do that which he wills, provided he 
infringes not the equal freedom of any other man.”’ 

These considerations apply more especially to the processes by 
which Socialism would be established as the system of Government. 
In considering Socialism as a possible established fact, Spencer fore- 
sees a vast growth in the number of regulative agents—ending in a 
disciplined army of civil officials like an army of military officials, who 
will inaugurate a despotism not the less real because it is carried out 
by peaceful methods. Here he overlooks the distinction which must 
always be drawn between countries of which the governments are 
and are not responsible to the people through representative institu- 
tions. In the latter, a bureaucracy is bound from the nature of things, 
in a modern state at least, to wrest the real authority from the hands 
of the individual despot and rule unquestioned. For an example of 
this, we need go no further than Russia, where the Czar has the 
shadow and his civil and military advisers the substance of absolute 
power. But where Parliament is supreme, a bureaucracy, however 
influential, can never emerge from a position of subordination. Par- 
liament is the paymaster, if necessary the judge, and always the dic- 
tator. And naturally in a Socialist state, the authority of representa- 
tive institutions will be greater and not less than it is at present. 
But Spencer likewise fails to notice another distinction which springs 
from the genius of English government. Regulative agencies in a 
Socialist state would be mainly local, and not centralised. It may 
be conceded that tradition, the practice of authority and a sense of 
Separation impart a certain bureaucratic character even to an English 
official. He may have a tendency to regard himself as the master 
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rather than the servant of the public. But those influences can have 
no effect on a member of a local governing body, who is unpaid, is 
elected by his fellow-citizens to office for a limited time at the end of 
which he goes back to private life, and can have no interests as a 
governor antagonistic to those of the community. The only change 
which Socialism would make in our local governing bodies would be 
in the direction of increasing the number of the men who fill this 
double réle, to meet the increased duties that would be imposed upon 
them. 

Due weight having been given to all these considerations, there 
remains nevertheless a fundamental difference of opinion between 
Spencer and Socialists as to the ability of the Government to per- 
form satisfactorily the duties that under Socialism would fall upon 
it. As we have secn, Spencer considers that the function of a govern- 
ment is to protect the individual in such a way that the fundamental 
laws of his life shall not be interfered with. On the principles of 
evolution ‘‘as each part of an organism grows adapted to the particu- 
lar duty it has to discharge, it grows unadapted to all other duties.”’ 
Therefore ‘‘a government cannot gain ability to perform its special 
work without losing such ability as it had to perform other work.” 
Now this seems to beg the question. There is no reason why a 
government should be less subject than any other organism to the 
combined progressive differentiations and increasing interdependence 
of parts which constitute evolution. The fact that the Home Office 
is supervising factories and the Board of Trade is granting certificates 
to master mariners, will not ensue that the Courts shall be less care- 
ful in enforcing contracts or the police less zealous in preventing 
crime. The true test of the Government’s ability to undertake posi- 
tive regulative functions is its success or failure in what it has already 
done. Spencer produces a vast number of instances of failure, rang- 
ing from the Statutes of Labourers to the Artisans Dwellings Acts 
and from Admiralty contracts and Post Office Telegraphs to the incor- 
poration of the guides at Chamonix. No one would deny that he is 
very often right. Politics is an experimental science, and the results 
of experiments are always uncertain. When he wrote, the public 
Services were not subject to an exact and jealous scrutiny as they 
are now. On the other hand it would be easy to make a list quite as 
long as Spencer’s, of government undertakings which have been 
crowned with conspicuous success. The really pertinent point is this. 
In an age which is above all solicitous to bring all schemes to the test 
of practical issue, the demand that government shall take certain 
classes of undertakings out of private hands and shall assume positive 
regulative functions is not abating but strengthening. It may be 
objected (and indeed is objected by Spencer) that the average man has 
not sufficient intelligence to see the ultimate results of legislation on 
social matters. But if that is true as regards matters of public interest 
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merely, it is equally true that the average man is as well able as the 
philosopher to estimate the value of legislation that affects him per- 
sonally in comfort, health and estate. Now it is precisely in regard to 
legislation of this quasi-private kind that the tendency referred to is 
strongest. Local communities are eager to take over the supply of 
gas, water and electricity from private companies. Yet the latter 
were first in the field, and have had sufficient time to shew that their 
service was better and more economical than that of a representative 
local body. In fact, besides this direct change there is ample indirect 
testimony that ‘‘gas and water’’ Socialism is almost uniformly supe- 
rior to the system which it replaces. 

In going over the various instances adduced by Spencer, we fail 
to find a statement or suggestion of any general principle by virtue 
of which a government is less capable than a private individual of 
managing commercial or other undertakings wisely and profitably. 
In the nature of things, there is no reason why Government servants, 
who are at least as intelligent and as well educated as other citizens, 
should fail where these succeed, and should fail because they have 
the authority and resources of the State instead of those of a private 
company or an individual behind them. Surely if there is failure, it 
can Only be due to a want of supervision, a defect of interest, on the 
part of the public, which Socialists are confident they can remedy. 
At present the Post Office is the department, the success or failure of 
whose operations touches the average man most immediately : and it 
does its work in a way that makes the achievements of private carriers 
in the past ludicrous by comparison. 

It is now time to revert to the view of Spencer quoted above with 
reference to the commercial proprietorship of land. The opinion that 
land nationalisation was probable and desirable appears in Social 
Statics published in 1850, is elaborated in Political Institutions pub- 
lished in 1882, and is again incidentally expressed in ‘‘The Man versus 
the State,’’ published in 1884. It was therefore one in regard to which 
the mature and the young philosopher were at one. Socialists may be 
glad that Spencer travelling by a different road from themselves, 
should thus have arrived at so important a belief of their creed. But 
for the present purpose, the importance of this doctrine lies in the fact 
that it implies an abandonment so far as the law is concerned, of the 
principles on which positive regulative action by the Government is 
condemned. Evidently Spencer did not understand by land national- 
isation a division of the land among all the citizens, so that each 
should cultivate his own lot. This would be a violation of the prin- 
ciple of progressive differentiation. The alternative is, of course, 
to follow the present system of cultivation or some system akin to it, 
but to make the State the landlord. This would involve a drastic inter- 
ference with the right of contract, and the creation of a great army of 
administering officials. The annual rent of the land of the United 
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Kingdom is a sum considerably more than the national revenue, and 
the administration of such an income would be a greater work than 
that undertaken by any present Government Department. An inter- 
minable vista of possible activities is opened up to the speculative : 
but however we may narrow these, Spencer’s ideal government with 
its negative regulating functions would be unequal to the occasion. 

Spencer’s objection to Socialism, however, is based on something 
else than the incapacity of Government. He sees in it an agency that 
will sooner or later depress the development of the individuai and 
arrest his progress in the line of evolution traced out for him. Writing 
in 1851, he drew a parallel between the state of universal warfare 
maintained throughout the lower creation and the adaptation of 
humanity to civilised life. Both conditions entailed much suffering, 
but both are necessary in the evolution of a higher life, and neither 
can be interfered with without results fatal to that evolution. This 
view was only strengthened with the lapse of time. ‘‘Society in its 
corporate capacity,’’ he wrote in 1884, ‘‘cannot without immediate 
or remote disaster interfere with the play of those opposed principles, 
under which every species has reached such fitness for its mode of 
life as it possesses, and under which it maintains that fitness.’’ And 
again ‘‘Justice must be the essential principle of (State-ethics) a 
rigorous maintenance of those normal relations among citizens under 
which each gets in return for his labour skilled or unskilled bodily or 
mental, as much as it proved to be its value.’’ ‘‘Every proposal to 
interfere with citizens’ activities further than by enforcing their 
mutual limitations is a proposal to improve life by breaking through 
the fundamental conditions to life.’’ And a consideration of the 
ethical warrant for State-interference leads Spencer to the conclusion 
that it cannot justifiably go beyond this enforcement of mutual limit- 
ations. 

Now there may have been some warrant in the Socialism current 
in Spencer’s youth for the supposition that Socialists aim at levelling 
down human intellect and achievement. There may have been a 
notion then that Society would be at its best if it consisted of a con- 
geries of Trade Unions. If so Socialists have in the interim changed 
their aspirations. Their aim is not the depression of the individual, 
but his fullest and widest development, and this they propose to 
achieve by the complete removal of the obstacles that now stand in 
its way. A comparison of the writings of men of such different order 
of thought as Oscar Wilde, Mr. Sydney Webb, and the protean Mr. 
Shaw, will shew that this is no mis-statement of current Socialist 
ideals. It is true that in the process, some interference with the 
liberty of the individual is necessary. But there is no permanent retro- 
gression : Society recule pour mieux sauter. For the relations between 
citizens referred to in the second passage quoted above are not the 
product of orderly evolution : they have been produced by the accumu- 
lation of wealth and consequently of power in the hands of a small 
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<lass. Among the lower animals nature preserves a certain balance 
of power : the strength of the hunter is neutralised by the swiftness 
of the hunted, the hunger of the beast of prey by the fertility of the 
quarry. But the resources of a dominant class in the society of men 
are so great, their power of modifying natural conditions is so enor- 
mous, that the mischief they work calls for something more than a 
natural remedy, that is, a remedy having no connection with volun- 
tary human action. In the circumstances violent interference is not 
a violation of the evolutionary principle. For to apply to this position 
the words which Spencer quotes felicitously in another connection— 


‘‘Nature is made better by no mean, 
But nature makes that mean: over that art 
Which you say adds to nature is an art 
That Nature makes.’”’ 


An argument is to be judged not only by its logic, but by its com- 
prehensiveness—the completeness with which it deals with all phases 
of a problem. Spencer talks of a maintenance of normal relations : 
but how can the relations of citizens be called normal in a state in 
which more than a half of the entire wealth is owned by a seventieth 
of the population. He desires to preserve the free play of opposed 
principles ; but there can be no free play of principles, where a small 
part of the people by reason of its wealth, has a perpetual guarantee 
of living on the labour of the rest. He says that the command ‘‘if 
any will not work neither shall he eat’’—which science and religion 
agree in giving—is one which moderns seem least inclined to accept : 
yet by implication, he approves of a system which assures to the idle 
rich more than a third of the total annual produce of the nation’s 
labour. He objects to the exercise by Government of positive regula- 
tive functions on the ground that it is a continuance of the régime of 
the family group in the group formed by the adult members of the 
species, and that it is fatal to a society to ‘‘disadvantage its superior 
units in order that it may advantage its inferior units’’: yet he has 
nothing to say on an organisation of Society which allows its useless 
members to live and grow fat on the labour of its workers. He con- 
siders it inequitable that a government should take fractions of the 
incomes of citizens in order to build better industrial dwellings or 
public libraries or museums, or to educate the youth of the nation : 
but does not condemn that ‘‘taxation of the industrious for the support 
of indolence if not of plunder,’’ which is the most striking feature of 
our national economy. On these points Spencer has little or nothing 
to say : but Socialism cannot be dismissed without at least some con- 
sideration given to them. It is submitted that when Society sanc- 
tioned the transmission of accumulated wealth into private hands, 
thereby leading to a violation of the universal law ‘‘that a creature not 
«nergetic enough to maintain itself must die,”’ it took a step fatal to 
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ordinary evolution: and that that step must be retraced before the: 
free play of individual functions is possible. The Spencerian formula 
of justice quoted above has little real meaning in a society, in which 
the very existence of a privileged class is a continual infringement of 
the equal freedom of all other classes. 

Spencer then arrives at the conclusion that ‘‘all Socialism involves. 
slavery.’’ A man is a slave, if and according as he is liable to be 
deprived of the fruit of his labour for the benefit of others: and 
Socialistic arrangements necessitate an enslavement of this kind. 
Socialism, in short, threatens to restore the condition of status, which 
has been long ago superseded by the condition of contract. Here it 
must again be remarked that certain plans of the problem are deliber- 
ately ignored. The expression, ‘‘condition of contract,’’ is almost 
meaningless when applied to a society in which the average yearly 
earnings of each adult of the manual labour class is less than £/48. 
A matchbox maker in London, who works twelve hours a day for 
five shillings a week, is probably not better but worse off than a 
female slave in ancient Rome, who worked for her food and housing 
and nothing else. Spencer, who has something to say of the unima- 
ginable evils wrought by war says nothing of the worse evils of child 
labour in factories before the Factory Acts, or of the miseries of 
unemployment. Again the Socialism in contemplation is of the trade- 
union already referred to. But it must be remembered that trades’ 
union tactics are those of industrial war. Socialists in general regard 
them as a disagreeable necessity, and they would be obsolete in an era 
of industrial peace. No accredited Socialist thinker desires to limit the 
production of any worker or to put a tax on his labour, or to fix an 
arbitrary market value for his labour. No interference is advocated 
with the earnings of an individual so long as he lives. Those who 
are unfamiliar with Socialistic speculations forget that they postulate 
as a necessity in a Socialist state an enormous accession of wealth to 
the Government. If in addition to the rent of the land, rent and 
interest of all other kind were devoted to public purposes, if alk 
accumulated wealth devolved on the death of the holder to the state, 
it is difficult to see what other revenues a government would require, 
whatever might be its undertakings. We are on somewhat uncertain 
ground when we attempt to calculate what proportion of a man’s 
income would be required by the state: but there seems every reason 
to believe that it would be a smaller one than it is at present. The 
ruinous drain upon the worker, which is the necessary result of the 
existence of a parasitic class, would disappear. Spencer refers to the 
condition of Gaul during the decline of the Roman Empire as an 
example of the curse which follows the excessive development of 
political organisation. Then ‘‘so numerous were the receivers in 
comparison with the payers, and so enormous the weight of taxation, 
that the labourer broke down, and the plains became deserts.’’ A 
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similar state of things prevailed in France immediately before the 
Revolution, when ‘‘there was such an enormous drafting away of the 
products of men’s actions to maintain the regulating organisation 
that life became impracticable.’’ He anticipates a similar result 
from Socialism. No one would deny the force of these examples, 
But the Socialist would reply that under the Roman Empire and the 
French monarchy, all the economic evils of our day existed in a ten- 
fold intensified form, Then the idle rich extorted from the worker. 
literally everything except the food that kept his body and soul 
together. No parallel is possible between such societies and a 
Socialist state. 

But, to argue on wider principles, every man who is a member 
of a political society, is a slave in the Spencerian sense : and the best 
that he can do is to choose the most tolerable form of slavery. The 
coherency which is necessary to evolution can be attained only at the 
sacrifice of independence. For even if the functions of government 
be only negatively regulated, the citizen must meet the cost of the 
police, of prisons, and of courts. It may be admitted that in a 
Socialist state a citizen would find his activities restrained in some 
directions where they are now free. But the restraints would have 
the effect of ensuring that he should not in Spencer’s own words 
“infringe the equal freedom of any other man.’’ For as we have 
tried to shew, a contract is not free when it is made between over- 
powering wealth on the one hand and helpless poverty on the other. 
And, restraint for restraint, the average citizen is ten times more a 
slave now than he would be if the State intervened to make the con- 
ditions of contracting parties approximately equal. 

And the final result would be a revival of despotism. An attempt 
was made above to shew that is a state under representative govern- 
ment despotism was hardly to be feared. The following consider- 
ation may be added to those already advanced. All Governments are 
in the ultimate resort despotic : but apart from the difference insisted 
upon as existing between a representative government and an 
autocracy, the authority of a government is felt to be oppressive when 
it is exercised in the way of continual capricious interference with 
the actions of the citizens. If a general law of wide-reaching scope 
exists it comes in time to be accepted as one of the conditions of life 
no more to be protested against than the succession of natural 
phenomena. This is especially the case when the law does not in 
terms forbid an action, but merely deprives it of any legal effect. 
Thus the Statute De donis conditconalibus of Edward the First, which 
revolutionised the land law of England, is an affair of a few lines, 
which deprived the holders of estates tail of the power of alienation. 
Again, the modern law does not forbid or affix any penalties to 
wagering contracts: it merely declares that it will do nothing to 
enforce them. This is not a despotic law in the same sense as the 
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old edicts which forbade the lower orders from playing dice, or the 
old sumptuary laws, or the laws which imposed tests on candidates 
for employment under the Crown. A law which merely makes an 
action of a well-defined class legally invalid involves no meddlesome 
interference with the private affairs of citizens. Now the laws of a 
Socialist state would mainly be of this passively prohibitive kind. It 
is obvious, for instance, that if land were nationalised, it would be 
unnecessary to prohibit sales of land in fee simple, for such sales 
would be of no legal effect. Again, Spencer notes that in a society 
of a military type there are successive grades of subordination, and 
resistance to change from a lower to a higher grade. It is character- 
istic of status that a man is for the most part born to the position 
which he fills, and incapable of getting out of it. In other words, 
the social structure is rigid. But under Socialism, of which one of 
the chief aims is equality of opportunity, not only would the authority 
of the governing grades be strictly regulated, but there would be a 
continual interchange between the ranks of the regulative and the 
regulated classes. This of itself would be a guarantee against 
despotism. 

Of the ethics of Socialism, Spencer does not directly say much. 
‘The virtue with which his character had most affinity was justice: 
justice, he thought, should be the essential principle of State-ethics. 
It is a violation of justice to take from any man the fruit of his 
earnings in order to give gratis benefits to another man; it is a 
violation of justice to separate pain from ill-doing, and to save men 
from the normal results of misconduct. Speaking more generally, 
it is the business of moral science to deduce from the laws of life what 
kinds of actions necessarily tend to produce happiness, and such 
deductions are to be recognised as laws of conduct and to be con- 
formed to, irrespective of a direct estimation of happiness or misery. 
Now humanity has been brought to its present state by the continual 
survival of the fittest—which survival is the result of a competition 
that has entailed great suffering on the less competent. This process 
of natural selection with its concomitant evils still goes on, and as 
it is the only way to the higher life, any action of ours which obstructs 
it, however beneficial its immediate results may appear to be, is 
ethically wrong. The ethical claim of all workers on the Society to 
which they minister is not one which enters into Spencer’s consider- 
ation at all: nor has he anything to say of the reserval by our present 
Society of its best rewards for its most unprofitable members. But 
it is considerations of justice that lead Socialists to desire to give 
effect to the claim, and to change the system of distributing the 
rewards. Enough has perhaps been said on the general argument. 
Socialists do not anticipate that Socialism will be a panacea for all 
ills of the body politic. The misery arising from the incongruity 
between the constitution of man and his conditions will continue, 
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and the problems connected with it will always press for solution. 
They believe, however, that much of the misery ascribed to the 
operation of natural selection is due to the perversity of men. That 
part they think may be removed, without impeding, nay with the 
effect of facilitating, the natural law. 

A few words may be added as to the process of reasoning by which 
a Socialist reconciles his tenets with a complete acceptance of the 
doctrine of evolution. Spencer observes of war that however great 
were the evils which it caused, it was absolutely necessary for the 
shaping of the race; it not only provided the areas in which indus- 
trialism could operate, but developed the physical and mental powers 
and the habit of application which are necessary for the success of 
industrialism. So Sir Henry Caine notes that the institution of caste, 
which has a paralysing effect on a nation already integrated, is neces- 
sary to the process of its integration. Socialists conceive that Indus- 
trialism occupies an analogous place in the history of Social progress. 
The free competitive system spurred people to efforts which developed 
their latent powers: differentiation in production has both increased 
the supply of goods and cheapened their price. As no adherent of 
peace desires to get rid of the benefits derived from war, and no 
preacher of liberty would renounce, if he could, what we have gained 
from the institution of caste, so no Socialist proposes to dispense with 
the economical and efficient methods of production which the 
individual capitalist, the joint stock Company, and the Trust have 
developed. He does not seriously advocate the abolition of machinery 
and the return to hand labour, the reversal to an artificial guild 
system, the regulation of production, or the compulsory return of 
the townsman to a small holding on the land. But individualism, 
like war and caste, seems to have largely played its part, and it 
threatens to be an obstruction instead of a help to the progress of 
society. Socialism desires to enter into its inheritance as indus- 
trialism entered into the inheritance of militarism : but to be without 
its characteristic features—private ownership and the inequitable 
distribution of the fruits of labour—as industrialism is without auto- 
cratic or oligarchic despotism. It may seem presumptious to say 
of the great apostle of evolution that he was blind to the process of 
evolution in his own day. Yet this is really the accusation that a 
Socialist brings against Spencer: and not a Socialist alone, since 
Professor Hudson, his disciple par excellence, observes that ‘‘he was 
unquestionably inclined to overlook or underrate the dynamic aspect 
of social evolution in general.’’ He saw in the increasing activity of 
the State an interference with the principle of differentiation: but 
this is in effect a development of the equally important principle of 
increasing unification. A growth that is ‘‘towards complete separate- 
ness’? without being also ‘‘towards complete union’’ is a mark of 
dissolution, not of evolution ; and such a growth is that of a modern 
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society on individualistic lines. Spencer’s definition of evolution need 
not be restated for a Socialist: but the ‘successive integrations”’ 
must be given a larger meaning than the author apparently intended. 
Only thus shall we arrive at the complete ‘‘adaptation of man’s nature 
to the conditions of his existence,’ which cannot cease till ‘the 
internal forces which are known as feelings are in equilibrium with 
the external forces they encounter’’—the Spencerian definition of the 
Millennium. 
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PROPOSALS FOR A BOARD OF 
LEGISLATION. 


THE aim of this article is to suggest a plan whereby, in the first place, 
the work of the House of Commons in connection with the details of 
public legislation may be lightened, and, in the second place, the 
quality of the nation’s legislative output may be improved. 

Of the need for attaining the former of these two objects I think 
there can be little doubt. It is common place to speak of the House 
of Commons as congested with business, and of its members as over- 
burdened legislators. The House is itself busy considering schemes 
for reforming its procedure and one of the latest reforms is an exten- 
sion of the use of grand committees in place of committees of the 
whole House. No one who watched the contents of the ‘‘ Votes 
and Proceedings ’’ day by day during the 1906 session could help 
being struck with the enormous mass of detail involved in the seem- 
ingly endless pages of amendments notified as to be moved in Com- 
mittee on public Bills; and yet the volume of legislation completed 
during that long-protracted session fell far short of the demands made 
upon the House by various sections of the public interested in differ- 
ent causes and reforms. 

Of the need for improving the quality of public legislation it is 
perhaps desirable to speak at greater length. 

The late Lord Esher, when sitting in the Court of Appeal, used 
to say that if it were not for the obscurity of meaning of Acts of 
Parliament the Judges would be spared half their work and Counsel 
would lose half their fees. 

John Stuart Mill, in his book on ‘‘Representative Government,”’ 
published in 1861, wrote as follows: ‘‘A numerous assembly 
is as little fitted for the direct business of legislation as 
for that of administration. There is hardly any kind of intel- 
lectual work which so much needs to be done not only by 
experienced and exercised minds, but by minds trained to the task 
through long and laborious study, as the business of making laws. 

- . .» Even now, the utter unfitness of our legislative machinery 
for its purpose is making itself practically felt every year more and 
more. The mere time necessarily occupied in getting through Bills, 
renders Parliament more and more incapable of passing any, except 
on detached and narrow points. If a Bill is prepared which even 
attempts to deal with the whole of any subject (and it is impossible 
to legislate properly on any part without having the whole present 
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to the mind) it hangs over from session to session through sheer 
impossibility of finding time to dispose of it. . . . When a Bill 
of many clauses does succeed in getting itself discussed in detail 
what can depict the state in which it comes out of committee! Clauses 
omitted, which are essential to the working of the rest ; incongruous 
ones inserted to conciliate some private interest, or some crotchety 
member who threatens to delay the Bill; articles foisted in on the 
motion of some sciolist with a mere smattering of the subject, leading 
to consequences which the member who introduced or those who 
supported the Bill did not at the moment foresee, and which need an 
amending Act in the next session to correct their mischiefs.’’ 

Since the date at which that passage was written a certain amount 
of improvement has been effected, so far as Government Bills are 
concerned, by the establishment of the office of Parliamentary Counsel 
to the Treasury, started under the guidance of the late Lord Thring in 
1870. But this remedy is quite an incomplete one. It does not 
extend to the drafting of Bills introduced by private members, and 
even in the case of Government Bills, although their original form on 
leaving the Treasury draftsman’s hands may be satisfactory, the 
distortion that takes place under the blows of the politicians, who 
struggle over the body of each Bill during its passage through the 
House, must be distressing to the draftsman’s mind, and is certainly 
inimical to the public interest. 

To show that the Parliamentary machine still turns out very 
imperfect work, it is hardly necessary to do more than refer to the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1897. Of this Act Lord Brampton 
spoke as follows in the House of Lords in the case of Hoddinott v. 
Newton Chambers and Co., Limited (reported in 1901, A.C., p. 49) :— 

‘* The whole statute is full of incongruities. In it, so many things 
are said which could not have been meant, and so many things which 
must have been meant are left unsaid, that one often has great hesi- 
tation in even forming a conjecture as to what may have been the 
views and intentions of its framers.’’ 

Another case in the House of Lords in which strong criticisms 
were passed on the wording of the same Act is Cooper and Crane v. 
Wright (1902, A.C. 302), where the point at issue was concerned with 
the effect of the Act upon sub-contractors, who are dealt with 
specially in the 4th Section. Lord Brampton, in the course of his 
judgment says (at p. 308) : ‘‘ To carry out these very laudable objects 
the Act of 1897 was passed. It is, however, so framed as to provoke 
rather than minimise litigation ; and those who are responsible for 
the language of some of its enactments little knew the amount of 
labour they were entailing upon those whose duty it might be to 
interpret them.’’ Lord Davey says (at p. 315): ‘“‘It is difficult to 
come to any conclusion on the subject of this appeal which is not open 
to criticism, and I can only say that I think the conclusion to which 
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I have come is less open to criticism than the opposite one.’’ Lord 
Shand says (at p. 319): ‘‘It is almost a hopeless task to attempt to 
reconcile or to make a consistent whole of the provisions of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1897, which have a bearing on the 
question of relief which this action raises.’’ 

Another striking instance of imperfect workmanship is the 
Companies Act, 1880, of which the learned author of ‘‘Buckley on 
the Companies Acts’’ writes as follows (8th Edition, p. 685): ‘‘The 
author has found so much difficulty in struggling to understand this 
Act of Parliament that he would have preferred to leave it to others 


to say what it means. But some observations as to what its effect 


appears to be ought perhaps to be inserted.’’ 

A passage from the judgment of the late Lord Herschell, L.C., in 
the case of Western Suburban, etc., Building Society v. Martin (17 
.B.D. at p. 615), dealing with the construction of a section of the 
Building Societies’ Act, 1884, may also be quoted. He says: ‘“‘It 
may be that the former clause was put in the form in which it was 
put heedlessly or unnecessarily ; but this does not seem to be sufficient 
ground for departing from the natural plain construction of the latter 
part of the section ; and I do not think we are justified in so doing. 
It is not as if the other construction would get rid of all difficulties, 
and place the whole law with reference to this matter on an intelligible 
and satisfactory basis free from difficulty. No construction is free 
from difficulty, and no construction carries out a clear, defined, well- 
indicated policy on the part of the legislature.’’ 

Now what is the conclusion to be drawn from the premises thus 
described? I think it is that the policy of leaving the wording and 
details of so important and, usually, complicated a legal document 
as a public Act of Parliament to be settled by the amateur efforts of 
the members of a representative assembly is a mistaken policy. The 
proper function of such an assembly is to deal with principles and 
broad issues, and it ought to be left to properly trained specialists to 
settle, with all that skill that professional knowledge and experience 
can produce, both the original form of every Bill and the exact 
wording of all amendments and new clauses introduced, and to put 
on the final polish before the finished article emerges from the 
machine. 

The nation might learn wisdom in this matter from the example 
of private individuals and corporate bodies. What man of sense, 
having an important and complicated legal document to enter into, 
would venture, after getting it drafted by a skilled lawyer, to alter 
it beyond recognition by his own untutored efforts, assisted by those 
of his amateur friends? Or suppose that some permanent agreement 
on a large matter of business has to be settled between a Company 
and a local authority. Probably a Committee of Directors and a 
Committee of Councillors are concerned in drawing up, on broad 
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lines and in common business language, the heads of the proposed 
arrangement ; but it is left to trained draftsmen to think out and 
insert necessary details and to shape the document in complete form 
and accurate legal phraseology; and if subsequent discussions 
between the directors and councillors over the draft document end in 
requirements for alteration and amendment, the same course of pro- 
cedure is pursued, and the alterations, laid down on broad lines by 
the business men, are left to be worked out and completed in proper 
technical form by the draftsmen. : 

A sound and practical business man knows that it is cheaper and 
more satisfactory in every way to pay skilled lawyers to render 
assistance throughout the preparation of an important document, 
so as to prevent disputes and uncertainties from arising, rather than 
to pay them to fight out disputes and argue about the meaning of 
the document after it has become operative. The nation as a whole 
has yet to learn the full significance of this truth. 

And now for the practical application of these views. The plan 
I suggest is that a new Government department should be: created 
for the sole purpose of superintending the details of proposed legis- 
lation. This department, which might be called the Board of Legis- 
lation, should have two political heads, a President and Vice- 
President, one sitting in each House of Parliament, and the President 
should be a member of the Cabinet. Under them there should be a 
permanent secretary, to manage the general business of the depart- 
ment, a staff of highly skilled draftsmen, consisting of a senior 
draftsman and such number of junior draftsmen as might from time 
to time be necessary, and a small staff of Copying Clerks, messengers, 
etc. The work of the department would include the drafting of all 
public Bills of which either House might sanction the introduction, 
whether they be introduced by the Government or by private members, 
and the drafting and final settling of the form of all amendments and 
new clauses which either House might require to be inserted during 
the passage of any Bill. The permanent staff of such a department 
would give Parliament the assistance of the highest technical skill 
in carrying out the difficult work of legislation, while the presence of 
the two political chiefs, who should themselves be eminent lawyers, 
would keep the department in touch with the trend of feeling in the 
two Houses. The present office of the Parliamentary Counsel to the 
Treasury would of course form a nucleus for the creation of the new 
department. 

The adoption of this plan would involve alteration of the standing 
orders of the two Houses, for amendments moved in Committee would 
presumably have to take the form of instructions to the department, 
and sufficient provision would have to be made for re-consideration 
of a Bill in Committee after incorporation of the effect of the instruc- 
tions. Some modification of the procedure on the report stage of a 
Bill would also be required. 
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It seems unnecessary here to discuss the details of procedure for 
effecting amendments in Committee, but I suggest, on broad lines, 
that the principle of all amendments proposed in any part of a Bill 
should be resolved upon in a series of instructions, and that these 
instructions should be sent en bloc to the department, which would 
then incorporate their effect in the Bill, and make all necessary conse- 
quential amendments and re-arrangements of clauses, and return 
the Bill in proper form to the Committee accompanied, if necessary, 
by a report indicating any points upon which the department might 
be in doubt as to the effect of the Committee’s instructions, or upon 
which further instructions might be required. The Committee would 
then reconsider the Bill, as amended, in much the same way as the © 

. House considers it at the report stage, and would in case of necessity 
refer it back to the department for further revision before it is finally 
approved and reported to the House. 

Amendments made by the House itself at the report stage or on 
third reading would similarly be resolved upon in the form of instruc- 
tions, and their actual wording would be settled by the department. 

Something analogous to this method of amending the clauses of 
a Bill in pursuance of instructions from a committee often happens 
in connection with the proceedings of select committees upon private 
Bills. After the petitioners opposing the preamble of a private Bill 
have indicated, by evidence and speeches of counsel, their grounds 
of objection to the Bill, the Committee frequently decide that the Bill 
may proceed subject to amendments or new provisions being inserted 
upon certain specified matters in the interests of petitioners. An 
adjournment is then commonly allowed, during which the parties 
settle, with the aid of experienced draftsmen, the form of the necessary 
clauses and amendments for carrying out the Committee’s decision, 
and after the adjournment the Committee consider, criticise, and 
finally approve the form of these clauses and amendments. 

I have no doubt that under the operation of this plan a class of 
errors, which at present often give rise to expensive litigation and 
involve expenditure of Parliamentary time in amending legislation, 
would disappear simply as a matter of departmental routine. As a 
ease in point, I will again refer to section 4 of the Workmen’s 

Compensation Act, 1897, which, after forming the subject-matter of 
much fighting in the Courts (carried eventually to the House of Lords) 
was entirely re-cast in the corresponding section of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, 1906. It is impossible to believe that, under the 
hands of the department I have suggested, this section would finally 
have gone forth in such a form as to give rise to the observations 
‘quoted, earlier in this article, from the judgments of several of the 
Law Lords. As another example of defective drafting which would 
almost certainly have been cured under the routine of the suggested 
department, I will mention the disastrous error in the use of the word 
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‘“‘already’’ in section 9 of the Burial Act, 1855, by reason of which 
the Court of Appeal in the case of Godden v. Hythe Burial Board 
(1906, 2 ch. 270) found themselves compelled reluctantly to hold that 
the owner lessee or occupier of a dwelling-house was entitled to an 
injunction to restrain the use, for burials, of any part of a cemetery 
site within 100 yards of such dwelling-house, except with his consent 
in writing, although the house had been erected subsequently to, and 
with knowledge of, the acquisition of the site by the burial board for 
cemetery purposes. The defect in question had to be remedied by 
the Burial Act, 1906, which was hurried through Parliament in conse- 
quence of the consternation caused among burial authorities through- 
out the country. : 

But besides preventing, as a mere matter of routine, such glaring 
defects as those just cited, I claim that the department would 
gradually introduce a much higher standard of clearness and precision 
of wording throughout all public Acts of Parliament. The system 
under which the department would operate would allow the drafts- 
man’s knowledge and technical skill to come to fruition free from 
some, at any rate, of the blighting influences to which they are at 
present subject, besides removing certain limitations by which the 
draftsman’s work is now beset from the start. What those limitations 
are I can best describe by quoting a passage from a very high 
authority, Sir Courtenay Ilbert, now Clerk to the House of Commons, 
and formerly Parliamentary Counsel to the Treasury, who says in 
his book on Legislative Methods and Forms (p. 240) : ‘‘The draftsman 
of an Act of Parliament has to prep>re a document which has to be 
considered and possibly modified by a large number of persons, over 
which he can only exercise a very imperfect control after it leaves his 
hands, and the provisions of which may have to be settled on the 
spur of the moment and in the heat of debate. If its several parts 
are too tightly dovetailed together, if it is so constructed that a 
modification of one part necessarily involves numerous modifications 
of other parts, an amendment made in the course of debate may throw 
it hopelessly out of gear. For these reasons, the Parliamentary 
draftsman is obliged, by the conditions of his craft, to employ a 
generality of expression, and to give his framework an elasticity of 
construction, which would shock the conveyancer.’’ 

One of the incidental effects of the adoption of my proposals 
would probably be that the notices of amendments published in the 
‘*Votes and Proceedings’’ of the House of Commons would read as 
an intelligible series of propositions, instead of, as at present, a mass 
of verbiage only comprehensible by detailed comparison with the 
wording of the clauses of each Bill. 

Another incidental effect would probably be that greater progress 
would be made with the work of consolidation of statutes and codi- 
fication of particular branches of the law. 
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Any doubt as to whether the officers of the proposed department 
could be trusted to use their best endeavours to give full effect, in 
their drafting, to the expressed desires and intentions of either House 
of Parliament can safely be dismissed. They would be guided by 
the same sense of honour which leads members of the English Bar 
to devote their brains to the service of the clients who retain them, 
regardless of personal opinion and political feeling, and which ensures 
the loyalty of the permanent heads of existing Government depart- 
ments to their political chiefs,—now Liberal, now Conservative. No 
one doubts that the permanent officers of the Board of Education gave 
their services with equal impartiality to Lord Londonderry in relation 
to the Education Bill of 1902 and to Mr. Birrell in relation to the. 
Education Bill of 1906, or that the Parliamentary Counsel to the 

- Treasury serve successive Governments with equal loyalty, without 
regard to the complexion of their political views ; and there can be 
no doubt that the officers of the Board of Legislation would be equally 
loyal. 

If it is contended that the new department would involve expense, 
I reply that it would pay for itself many times over in beneficial 
results, besides assisting to remove from Parliament the reproach 
that it cannot express the will of the people in clear, complete, and 
consistent enactments. 

F. N. Keen. 












HOW TO ACHIEVE THE SINGLE TAX. 


BEFORE me lies a letter from Mr. R. A. Hould, a devoted Single 
Taxer in Auckland, New Zealand, who writes :---‘‘ It often seems to 
me that it only needs a few of the great dailies to come out in a 
straightforward way to carry conviction through the land and precipi- 
tate a change of policy so swift that the main difficulty would be to 
apply the brakes to the car of progress swiftly enough to avert a 
revolutionary capsize.’’ 

That appears to me to be the sanguine view taken generally by 
people outside of the movement for the Taxation of Land Values in 
this country. Over and over again I am told by correspondents in 
almost all parts of the world that they are looking for a lead to 
Great Britain, and that it is here that the Single Tax will achieve its 
first triumphs. This notwithstanding the fact that the principle has 
been adopted both in Australia and New Zealand, that there is a 
separate entry of Land Values in the great city of New York, and 
that the people of Fairhope, Ala., U.S.A., are working out a practi- 
cal demonstration of the Single Tax and making the place a centre 
for most effective propaganda work. 

And there is much ground for this optimistic view of the situation 
in this country. The British League for the Taxation of Land Values 
have issued a useful little pamphlet giving extracts from the speeches 
(relative to the Taxation of Land Values) made by the Premier (Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman) in various places on and since December, 
1902, and since that was issued we have had him and the Under 
Secretary for the Colonies (Mr. Winston Churchill) urging the im- 
portance of the subject in London and elsewhere. All this makes an 
exceedingly brave show, and put in print has no doubt had much to 
do with the optimistic conclusions come to by friends of the movement 
abroad, namely, that Great Britain is on the eve of success in relation 
to the Taxation of Land Values. 

I am old enough to have been brought into contact with some of 
the leaders of the Chartist movement of the first half of last century, 
one of whom, in his last days, I well remember to frequently use the 
phrase: ‘‘ Words are but wind; actions speak the mind.’’ I need 
not repeat the ‘‘ words ’’ we have had on this question; but a few of 
the ‘‘ actions ’’ of those who have given our friends abroad so roseate 
a view of the situation here will be sufficient to illustrate my meaning. 

Let us take the Premier. The Taxation of Land Values had no 
stauncher supporter than ‘‘C.B.’’ during the years of his ‘‘ greater 
freedom and less responsibility ’’---that is to say when out of office. 
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Almost the last we had from him was that it was his purpose 
to make ‘‘ the land less a pleasure ground for the rich and more a 
treasure house for the nation.’’ I have before me utterances of his 
which led many to believe that as soon as he came into office a mea- 
sure would be immediately proposed for the Taxation of Land Values. 
Sonie were sanguine enough to believe that the principle would be 
included in the first Budget. 

Alas, the ‘‘ actions ’’ of the Prime Minister belie his words. Not 
only is the time of Parliament taken up with measures which make 
the Taxation of Land Values far more difficult of achievement and 
very much add to the value of land and the consequent power of those 
who hold it, but the promised legislation on the subject is now made- 
contingent on so many preliminary measures, as to make it possible 
for the Government to postpone actual legislation on the subject until 
the Greek Kalends. 

The truth of this is easily demonstrated. First of all we are told 
that the Taxation of Land Values must be preceded by a Valuation 
Bill, then that the Valuation Bill is no good until the rating authori- 
ties are reformed, and finally the Prime Minister has discovered a 
most effective loophole for escape by assuring the ‘‘ interests ’’ that 
‘* the Government does not contemplate going back upon existing 
contracts or invading rights sanctioned by the State.’’ One item of 
this trinity of obstacles is enough to kill all hope in the breasts of 
Single Taxers who rely on the Government for help. The reform 
of rating authorities has been a task to which Governments have 
addressed themselves most unsuccessfully during the last half-century. 
These people are not susceptible of reform, and can only be abolished 
by the operation of the Single Tax. As to ‘‘ existing contracts ’’ and 
‘rights sanctioned by the State,’’ well, if this Government is not 
prepared to go beyond that, there is an end to the matter. 

In my opinion the British League for the Taxation of Land Values 
has been side-tracked by the acceptance of the Liberal Government’s 
‘* window-dressings.’’ They have failed to recognise the fact that 
Single Taxers are not rate reformers, but landowner eliminators. 
Tolstoy voiced our conviction when he said: ‘‘ Henry George has 
solved the problem of land tenure and taxation so well that committees 
might be appointed to carry out his views to-morrow morning.” It 
is not therefore, as I am sorry to say the Editor of ‘‘ Land Values ”’ 
lays down---‘‘ the duty of all land reformers in this country 

clearly to push on the work of getting land valued and taxed.”” 
The proposal for a Valuation Bill and the subsequent one of reform- 
ing the rating authorities are blinds for Single Taxers which it is 
to be feared our friends have too readily adjusted on their faces. The 
battle will not be gained until Single Taxers take their coats off and 
fight as such. If we are going to be led into side-tracks involving 
interminable struggles over questions of valuing and rating reforms 
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we shall never see the end of the struggle. Henry George’s view is 
correct. Land is out of doors, within the sight of all men, and the 
difficulty of arriving at its proper value by the present rating authori- 
ties would not be half so great as is experienced at present in valuing 
improvements. So we had better have nothing to do with these side- 
tracks, but go on with our demand for the Taxation of Land Values. 

Whilst there is no reason for despondency as to the ultimate 
triumph of the Single Tax, I am convinced success is not coming in 
the way people think, and not at all from anything the present Gov- 
ernment will do. One of my correspondents is a rural postman who 
for more than a generation has tramped the highways and byeways 
of one of our most interesting counties. He owes our vicious land 
system a grudge. When he and his brothers and sisters were very 
young a ‘‘ lord of the soil ’’ turned them out and cleared the land of 
their dwelling, and for sometime they were brought up in a friendly 
barn. He is an ardent Single Taxer, but is muzzled, our great State 
departments owning the souls as well as the bodies of their employes. 
In another seven years he tells me, he will be unmuzzled, that is to 
say he will retire on pension. He longs to work for the cause, but 
dare not say a word or attend a meeting in the capacity of speaker, 
for fear of discharge and the consequent loss of his pension. 

I have assured this rural postman that he will be in good time, for 
in seven years we shall be in the thick of the fight. The present 
aspect of things cannot be taken to mean success. According to 
appearances either the British League for the Taxation of Land 
Values has captured the Government, or it is being used by the Gov- 
ernment for party purposes. Appearances are deceptive. Notwith- 
standing that the League has a Sessional Committee of Members of 
Parliament, that our President (recently resigned) has been found 
an office in the Liberal Administration, and that the Joint: Committee 
for the carrying on of the work of the League now sits regularly 
almost within the precincts of the House of Commons, friends of the 
movement will be greatly disappointed if they accept these things as 
a guarantee of the near approach of a triumph for the Single Tax. 

When you consider what the Single Tax will accomplish, it is 
impossible to conceive that the Houses of Parliament ever would 
consent to efface themselves by the adoption of it. The graft, privi- 
lege, and exclusiveness of the members of both Houses could not 
exist alongside the carrying out of Henry George’s principles. 
‘** Graft in England,’”’ by Henry C. Howe, which appeared in ‘‘ The 
American Magazine ’’ for February last, shows very clearly how the 
‘* ruling classes ’’ saddle and ride the British taxpayer by means of 
our Parliamentary institutions. Are these men going to willingly 
efface themselves? Not if they know it, and can help it. The extra- 
ordinary backsliding of the Prime Minister on the question of the 
Taxation of Land Values can only be accounted for by the presumption 
that he has received ‘‘ a straight tip ’’ that he must not proceed in so 
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dangerous a policy, which threatens ‘‘ the sacred rights of property ’’ 
and other cherished institutions of this country. 

It is certain we shall not make headway until the Single Tax 
party is entirely distinct from any political party, and fights for its 
own hand. Ours is an entirely moral and religious movement, and 
it is besmirched and hindered by hitching it on to any political party 
machine. In order to win we must associate with us men and women 
of all parties and creeds. 

Neither shall we gain anything from Parliament. This question 
will have to be solved by the people themselves, in their own communi- 
ties. At the best of times Parliament is an unwieldy and almost 
impossible machine. It is worse than that. It cannot accomplish - 
any good. All its actions are evil, and the most we can expect from 
it, under coercion, is that it will abstain from evil doing. We desire 
that Parliament shall let us alone, shall not tax our industries, shall 
cease from class legislation---shall allow us to work out our own 
salvation. 

I am glad to see that this important point is just beginning to be 
recognised in Ireland, and as a consequence we have the rise of the 
Sinn Fein party. For more than a generation the Irish people have 
been putting their hands deep down into their pockets, and request- 
ing their friends in the United States and elsewhere to do the same, 
for the purpose of maintaining a large body of Members of Parliament 
(the Irish Parliamentary party) at St. Stephen’s. It has been an utter 
failure. By the peddling policy of so-called land reform, land in 
Ireland has more than doubled its value and the power of the holders 
of land has been commensurately increased. The consequence is that 
the people of that unfortunate country are poorer than ever, and the 
frightful weight of taxation is crushing all hope and life out of them. 
The contributions of American sympathisers and the wages of Irish 
servant girls and labourers in this country and abroad alike find their 
way into the pockets of Irish landlords. 

So now at last we have the Sinn Fein party. They are late on 
the job, but better late than never. When Henry George was in 
Ireland about a quarter of a century ago he and Michael Davitt told 
the people that their grievance was economic and not political, and 
that they could only deal effectually with the landlords through taxa- 
tion. But this did not meet the view of the Irish Parliamentary 
party. Michael Davitt was compelled to relinquish his connection 
with George, and the latter was quietly ignored. That was a big 
blunder, and # has cost poor Ireland much suffering in mind, body, 
and estate. They are now beginning to find out their mistake, and 
a prominant plank in the platform of the Sinn Fein party is the re- 
fusal to pay taxation. 

The Sinn Feins are going to set up a voluntary House of 
Assembly and Courts of Justice in Dublin, and do for themselves 
what they have looked for in vain to the Parliament at Westminster 
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to do for them. A number of surprising adhesions have already been 
made to their ranks, and in a while no doubt they will be able to con- 
vince John Redmond and his colleagues that there is really nothing 
that they can do at Westminster that cannot be more cheaply and 
efficiently accomplished in Dublin. 

This principle of passive resistance, for that is what it really 
means, is spreading like an epidemic in the United Kingdom. By 
it the Anti-vaccinators have accomplished nearly all they set out for. 
Lately the Government have been compelled to install quite a revolu- 
tionary Minister of Education by the passive resistance of certain 
Nonconformists. A Metropolitan Borough, by a mere threat of 
abstention from levying its Education Rate, brought the late Tory 
Government to its knees with the promise of a measure for the equal- 
isation of London rates, a promise which they did not live long enough 
to fulfil. 

But the most significant illustration of the success of the principle 
of passive resistance comes from Scotlond, and is pertinent to the 
matter we are now discussing. In the House of Commons, on 
August 6th last, the Scottish Lord Advocate (Mr. Shaw), in answer 
to Mr. A. J. Balfour, told the story of the island of Barra, where the 
inhabitants pay no rent, and the taxgather and inland revenue officer 
dare not show their faces. These people found an island of small 
extent which was ‘‘ owned”’ but utterly neglected by a rich man. 
They did what the people in all parts of the United Kingdom are 
doing every day. That is to say that by their presence and industry 
they imparted value to this land, and then the ‘‘ proprietor ’’ demanded 
rent and the State demanded taxes. They refused both, and so far 
they have succeeded in maintaining their position. The people of 
the United Kingdom could fight out this question of the robbery by 
taxation on that island, for it is exactly the same question that they 
will have to deal with sooner or later in London or Lancashire. 

My contention is that Single Taxers can only settle this question 
by the adoption of the principle of passive resistance. It is a mere 
waste of time and effort to expect that Parliament and the privileged 
classes will efface themselves by conceding this great reform. And 
yet that is the expectancy of social reformers and many Single Taxers. 
For instance, the Labour party are beginning the very same useless 
and impoverishing methods that -the Irish have conspicuously failed 
with during the last quarter of a century. They have inaugurated a 
Parliamentary party; they are going up and down the world with 
appeals for subscriptions to maintain these men in practical idleness 
during the greater part of a year in the Metropolis; and they are call- 
ing upon the Government to do this, that, and the other for them. 
English reformers will meet with the same failure as Irish reformers 
have met with, and it is to be hoped that they will not have to wait 
so long for its demonstration as their brethren across the channel 
have had to do. 
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There is no hope from London, But in the municipalities Single 
Taxers can win the day if they will only go the right way about it. 
Let them capture the local authorities, a thing which ought not to be 
very difficult, for the people are sick almost unto death of the frightful 
burdens now foisted on their industries by the present corrupt 
system of taxation and local rating. The weight is increasing and 
will be added to enormously if the palliative measures now proposed 
are carried out. The ear of the ratepayer can be gained by showing 
him that he is really a party to his own spoiling by consenting to 
pay robber rates and taxes, and that his difficulties will melt away 
by the Taxation of Land Values and the consequent lifting of other 
taxes. With a majority of Single Taxers on the local authorities the 
way will be clear for immediate action by means of passive resistance. 
Such a movement would be irresistible. 

Parliament could not if they would coerce local authorities. It 
is objected that Irish members who refused to attend the Parliament 
at Westminster could be sent to gaol and distress warrants issued 
for the recovery of rates and taxes.. What difference would it make 
if eighty men were sent to gaol, and how is it possible to coerce a 
whole nation? The same argument applies to English municipalities. 
The adoption of the policy I recommend in say half-a-dozen municipal- 
ities in Great Britain would ensure a complete victory for Single 


Taxers. 


Joun B. MIDDLETON. 
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WOMAN AND THE LAW. 


THE energy of our more ardent Suffragists seems to have ford 
upon our legislators during the past Session some slight considera »n 
of matters affecting women. I find amongst the fifty-six meas’ ‘s 
which have received the Royal Assent, no fewer than nine specially 
affecting women. Of these I have, up to the date of writing, received 
only three, the others not being yet issued. Of these three the brief 
‘‘Employment of Women Act, 1907,’’ is a choice specimen of that 
famous Parliamentary art ‘‘Legislation by reference,’’ since, though 
it only comprises a few lines, two earlier Acts need to be referred to 
if one wishes to understand what it seeks to accomplish. 

The Matrimonial Causes Act, 1907, extends the powers of the 
Divorce Court with regard to Maintenance and Alimony, by empower- 
ing it, in its discretion, to order in any decree for dissolution or 
nullity of marriage, that the husband shall secure to the wife, to 
the satisfaction of the Court, a suitable gross sum of money, or an 
annual sum of money for any term not exceeding her life, and may 
suspend the pronouncing of its decree until the necessary deed shall 
have been duly executed. The Court may also make an order on 
the husband for payment to the wife during their joint lives of such 
monthly or weekly sum for her maintenance as it may think reason- 
able, and this order may either be in addition to or instead of such 
an order as was first named. The Act further provides for the modi- 
fication, discharge, suspension, or revival of any such order, or for 
an increase of the amount payable. It repeals, without citing the 
clauses, s. 32 of the Matrimonial Causes Act, 1857, and s. 1 of that 
of 1866, and empowers the Court to allow, upon such terms as the 
Court may think just, the intervention of any person not already a 
party to the suit. 

It is curious to find our legislators so anxious to provide for the 
wife who is no longer living with her husband, whilst neglecting the 
far more serious need of enforcing the duty of maintaining a wife 
upon a negligent, idle, or dissolute husband before the family has 
been broken up. It is not the fault of women that this grave matter 
has not been adequately dealt with long ago, but wholly and entirely 
that of our male law-makers and administrators. Nearly forty years 
ago women memorialised Mr. (Sir James) Stansfield and Mr. (Lord) 
Goschen, as successively Presidents of the Local Government Board, 
with respect to this most important matter. It was fully dealt with 
in the largely signed Memorial presented to the Law Amendment 
Society in 1866, which resulted in the introduction of the Married 
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Women’s Property Bill by Mr. Shaw Lefevre—a Bill drafted by that 
incomparable draftsman Mr, (Lord) Davey—shorter, simpler, and 
yet far more comprehensive than the Act of 1882, but even this 
admirable Bill did nothing to assure to the wife fully absorbed in 
domestic duties this alleged right to maintenance by her husband. 
Some relief to suffering womanhood and wronged childhood was 
ir ‘*ed given by an Act of 1886, and extended by the Summary Juris- 
d'*tion Act of 1895, under which some 7,000 ‘‘separation orders’’ are 
n ¥ granted almost every year. This measure enacted ‘‘that any 
1’ ‘tried woman whose husband has been guilty of such persistent 
cruelty to her, or of such wilful neglect to provide reasonable main- 
tenance for her, or her infant children whom he is legally liable to 
maintain, as to cause her to leave and live apart from him, may apply 
to a court of summary jurisdiction for an order providing : (a) That 
she shall be no longer bound to live with her husband ; (b) That she 
shall have the legal custody of the children under sixteen years of age ; 
(c) That a sum of money not exceeding £2 weekly shall be paid by 
the husband, either to her personally, or to an officer of the court 
for her use. 

These provisions apply also to the case of a woman whose 
husband has been summarily convicted of aggravated assault upon 
her, or who has deserted her—the only cases contemplated by the 
previously existing law—and also to the case of a wife whose husband 
has been convicted upon indictment of an assault upon her, and 
sentenced to pay a fine of more than five pounds, or to more than two 
months’ imprisonment. 

In the new classes of cases contemplated by the Act, when the 
husband neglects to contribute to the maintenance of the wife and 
children, or treats the wife with persistent cruelty—the wife must 
have left the home because of this neglect or ill-treatment, before she 
can apply for relief under the Act. In a multitude of cases this 
provision puts an effectual bar to the relief desired by the sufferer, 
the more so as many magistrates are administering the new Act on 
the old lines, refusing the relief asked for. Even when the relief has 
been granted, the position of the separated wife is a very cruel one, 
for, be it remembered, this »00r woman is not free to marry, and the 
Act expressly provides fe che discharge of the order obtained by the 
wife on proof of an act of adultery on her part. 

What is absolutely necessary is such an amendment of the law 
as shall enable a wife, whilst living with her husband, to enforce his 
presumed legal obligation to contribute to the maintenance of what 
the law, in every other connection, calls his family. 

Mrs. Florence Fenwick-Miller, writing in the ‘‘Daily Chronicle’’ 
of 29th August, 1907, justly and forcibly says: ‘‘To thousands of 
wives a painful revelation was made of their true pecuniary position 
by a case recently reported from the Middlesborough Police Court. 
The Judge ordered the sum of £40, which a wife had saved up out 
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of the money allowed her by her husband, to be handed over to the 
husband, explaining to the wife that she had no legal right to save, 
because she could not own any money at all if she had only worked 
in her own home. If she had gone out to work, or used her time 
and powers in any capacity for some other person than her husband, 
her work would have been duly rewarded with wages, and these 
would now, under the Married Women's Property Act, have been her 
own to spend or save, as she pleased. But though she may have 
worked for her husband all day and every day—been housekeeper, 
cook, nurse in sickness, children’s nurse, needlewoman, and gardener, 
as well as the man’s faithful wife and the mother of his family—all 
this has not given her a right to possess a single shilling. If by 
economy and labour she has put by a little from what she thought 
was her own allowance, it all belongs to her husband, who can claim 
the money, as the Middlesborough man did, at any time, and spend 
it in what manner and on whomsoever he pleases.’’ Yet our legis- 
lators seem incapable of realising the cruel wrong of this unjust 
position of the wife, the only servant who receives no wages, and 
who has no legal right, according to our Courts, to own anything 
which she does not earn independently of her work as housekeeper, 
wife, and mother. 

And under these circumstances Mr. John Burns imagines that he 
sees one great remedy for our social ills in the forcible exclusion by 
law of married women from paid industry, especially from factory 
and educational work. Let me remind him and our other sex-biassed 
rulers that no proposal was ever made for the forcible legal exclusion 
of married women from outside paid industry till the Married Women’s 
Property Act of 1870 had given them the right to their own earnings. 
So long as their earnings could be legally intercepted by their hus- 
bands, so long work, paid work, outside the home was held desirable. 
Scarcely had the legislation of 1870 taken full effect when the pro- 
posal was made to transform every married woman working in any 
factory into a half-timer. It is, however, a happy fact that many 
Englishmen are better than the law, and have a broader sense of 
justice, a larger sympathy and a nobler humanity than many of our 
legislators. It is to the lasting honour of the originators of the great 
Co-operative movement, the Rochdale Equitable Pioneers, that they 
were wiser and juster than the law, and anticipated the higher social 
and legal conditions by habitually refusing to treat the husband as 
the owner of the wife’s earnings, deposited with them in her own 
name. Such men are sorely needed to-day to lift up the Standard of 
justice between the sexes, and to teach our law-makers and adminis- 
trators that England will no longer permit the legalised oppression 
and suppression of her womanhood, but demands for them full free- 
dom to develop after their own nature, and thus developing to bring 
into being the juster, wiser, nobler Humanity. 

The Qualification of Women (County and Borough Councils) Act 
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restores women to the position from which they were excluded by the 
judicial decisions which declared them incapable of being elected to 
or sitting upon County Councils, but still, with the unconquerable 
sex-bias of our legislators, provides that should a woman be made 
by the votes of her colleagues on the Borough or County Council, 
Mayor of a Borough, or Chairman of a County Council, she shall be 
incapable of acting as a Justice of the Peace, though every male pre- 
son elected to such a post, or to that of Chairman of an Urban or 
Rural District Council, becomes ex officio a Justice of the Peace. 
Probably this is only an indirect way of discouraging the election to 
such offices of even the most qualified woman. It should be remem- 
bered that there is still extant a note taken from the readings of Noy, 
the Attorney-General, in Lincoln’s Inn, 1632, in which on the question 
whether a woman might be justice of a forest, it was urged ‘‘that 
Margaret, Countess of Richmond, mother to Henry VII., was a jus- 
tice of peace ; that the lady Barrtel was made a justice of peace by 
Queen Mary in Gloucestershire ; and that in Sussex one Rouse, a 
woman, did usually sit upon the bench at Assizes and Sessions among 
the other justices, gladio-cincta, girded with a sword.’’ Anne Clifford, 
too, the famous Countess of Pembroke, exercised the office of here- 
ditary high sheriff at Westmoreland, and at the assizes at Appleby sat 
with the judges on the bench. 

The insistence that the father and not the mother of a child shall 
be the person qualified to apply to the magistrates under the Vaccin- 
ation Acts, is another evidence of Mr. John Burns’s hostility to the 
married woman. Magistrates have hitherto been willing, in many 
cases, and in the interests of both parents, to receive the application 
of the mother, even on behalf of the father, when it was difficult for 
the father to attend personally. This is no longer to be permitted ; 
but the father, who does not bear the child, is to be the only parent 
for such purposes. 

Meanwhile, the President of the Local Government Board, on 
August 16th, speaking in the House of Commons, in Committee on 
the Qualification of Women (County and Borough Councils) Bill, said, 
in answering Viscount Morpeth, that he was in favour of a better 
women’s franchise Bill than this for municipal and Parliamentary 
purposes,—and that when a Bill seeking to attain that object was 
submitted to the House, the Government would earnestly and sympa- 
thetically consider it. If Ministers are indeed prepared earnestly and 
sympathetically to consider the enfranchisement of women, the duty 
of earnest womén Suffragists is plain,—to secure next Session a first 
place on one of the earliest available Fridays of the Session for the 
original Women’s Suffrage Bill of 1870,—to carry the Second Reading 
by an overwhelming majority, and then to appeal at once to the 
Government to adopt it and carry it into law the same Session. 


ELIZABETH C, WOLSTENHOLME Evmy, 
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SOME NECESSARY MARRIAGE 
REFORMS. 


THE recent magisterial decision, which on the request of a husband 
handed over the £40 derived from the household savings of his wife 
back again to his own pocket, has given rise to much newspaper 
comment, and has done good service in bringing to the notice of the 
thoughtless the fact that an English wife has no independent pecuniary 
status unless she has special funds of her own or is herself a bread 
winner by some profession or trade. The mere pecuniary aspect of 
this recognition and exposure of the wife’s slavish position sinks into 
insignificance when compared with the mental and moral degradation 
which such an abject condition involves. It plainly tells an English 
wife that she holds no certain position in which prudence and judg- 
ment may be of advantage to her in the management of her household, 
and the time-honoured ‘‘old stocking’’ for emergencies, will in the 
future have its comfortable assurance much invaded by unknown 
terrors of possible future Sequestration. Now that public opinion 
has been somewhat rudely enlightened as to the dependent position 
of wives, it may not be without interest to dwell on such changes as 
are necessary to raise the standard of marriage to that of a just and 
honourable partnership for both sexes, especially for women, but 
it is not within the scope of this paper to deal with the intolerable 
tie which binds the sane with the insane, the respectable husband or 
wife with the convicted criminal, for such bondage is too often the 
sad fate of both husbands and wives. My object is to bring to notice 
such reforms as will raise marriage to the position of equal rights 
and equal responsibilities, for the English wife has not yet fully 
emerged from the old slavery of the ‘‘chattel wife,’’ and the husband 
is not yet set free from the old legal responsibilities which were 
necessarily his for the advantages which he was supposed to possess 
by keeping his wife in subjection. But as the legal disabilities of 
women in marriage are still so much greater—despite all the reforms 
of the last half-century—than those of men, it is necessary to dwell 
more on the need of reforms in the position of wives, but that is not 
for lack of sympathy with the position of many husbands, for a bad 
wife brings untold misery to her husband and family, though sad 
enough is the lot of a good wife mated to a bad husband, but long ages 
of suffering and repression seem to have better endowed women than 
men with angelic patience. 

Nor do I propose to say much regarding that unequal proposal, 
now ratified by Parliament, that a man should be enabled to marry 
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his deceased wife’s sister, whilst no similar law is passed to enable a 
woman to marry her deceased husband’s brother. It is but natural 
that a Parliament of men, elected by male voters, should have more 
sympathy in facilitating the marriage of a widower deprived of his 
wife and housekeeper and possibly casting affectionate eyes on a 
youthful sister-in-law, than with a widow with probably a young 
family dependent on her. Yet men have been known to think 
tenderly of their deceased brother’s widow and children. Two such 
unions have come within my own cognisance, and in both cases they 
proved themselves happy and prosperous ones. Lord Rayleigh says 
that marriage with deceased brother’s widows are more common in 
his district than with deceased wife’s sisters. To marriage there 
should be no bar except consanguinity or mental or physical deterior- 
ation. In this particular, i.e., marriage with a deceased wife’s sister, 
it is curious to note the divergent views of Church and State. The 
Church asserts that marriage creates a mystical blood relationship 
between a husband and every sister of his wife, whereas the State, 
which has an eye to £ s. d., writes against every legacy left 
to a sister-in-law ‘‘stranger in blood,’’ and accordingly draws a ten 
per cent duty therefrom. I 

Space will only permit me to give the very briefest résumé of what 
has been done during the last half-century, to make it more easy to 
understand what more is needed to be done. In 1856 a Committee 
of ladies was formed with Mrs. Mary Howitt as Secretary, which 
resulted in a Parliamentary Committee to consider the disabilities 
of wives, and Lord Lyndhurst on the Second Reading of the Divorce 
Bill in 1856, declared that ‘‘a married woman was hopelessly at the 
mercy of her enemies,’’ and asked if such a position could be 
vindicated on any principle of common justice or honesty. To this 
agitation must be given the credit of conceding to a wife deserted 
by her husband the right to her own earnings. Up to that period 
the charwoman wife’s shilling and the earnings of the poet wife or 
novelist were not her own, and were often claimed by unscrupulous 
husbands. Twenty years later a wife whose husband had been con- 
victed of an aggravted assault upon her could by the ‘‘ Matrimonial 
Causes Act ’’ obtain a separation order from a magistrate, which also 
granted her the custody of her children up to ten years of age. Then 
the innocents could be claimed by the father, to control them to his 
own liking. This beneficial Act (for it was beneficial with all its 
drawbacks) was mainly due to the energy of Frances Power Cobbe. 
Indeed almost every modern Act of Parliament which has benefited 
women has taken its initial shape in the brain of some advanced re- 
ligious thinker, viz. Unitarian, Quaker or Theistic woman. 

In 1867 the agitation began for the amendment of the law 
relating to the property of married women, an agitation which culmin- 
ated in that large measure of justice the Married Women’s Property 
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Act of 1882. The Infants’ Act of 1886 became law almost entirely 
through the supreme efforts of Mrs. W. Elmy. The year 1886 
secured for women the ‘‘ Maintenance of Wives ’’ Act, and that of 
1896 the ‘‘ Summary Jurisdiction Act,’’ to the need of which the pro- 
ceedings of our Police Courts daily testify. Admirable as all these 
reforms are, there are yet needed six others, five chiefly in the interest 
of the wife and one in that of the husband, before marriage can 
be considered a just and honourable partnership. The six necessary 
reforms are: (1) Omissions, or alterations in the marriage service of 
the Church of England. (2) A legal claim for the wife and children to 
at least some share of the husband’s property after death. (3) A 
defined fair proportion of the husband’s earnings or income during 
cohabitation for the management of the home so that the wife need not 
be compelled to leave her home before she can secure maintenance for 
herself and children. (4) An intestate wife’s estate to be dealt with on 
the same terms of justice to her children as an intestate husband’s 
estate is now dealt with. (5) Equality in the law of divorce. (6) 
The husband to be freed from all legal responsibility for the wrong- 
doings of his wife. 

But as the first three of these reforms were dealt with by me some- 
what fully in the 1892 April number of this Review, my remarks will 
now be chiefly directed to the three concluding reforms. Repeated 
recent decisions in our Police Courts have but added to the 
testimony before given of the miserable and subject position of many 
a poor wife. Our present law of divorce is not worked without many 
painful limitations and inequalities. Before 1857 divorce was prac- 
tically a monopoly in the hands of rich men, not, possibly, half a 
dozen injured wives having ventured to run the gauntlet of public 
opinion in the Ecclesiastical Courts. Even now divorce is more a 
luxury for rich than for poor men, and certainly, whether rich or poor, 
a privilege more for the husband than for the wife, for the husband is 
generally the holder of the purse strings, and even the preliminaries 
for divorce cannot be undertaken without money, the right to sue in 
forma pauperis being very much a legal fiction. The present Act 
very properly demands a high standard of morality for wives, but 
unfortunately it accepts a lesser standard for husbands. This dual 
standard of morality has pernicious results, being a direct concession 
to lax living and immorality, and by its insistence on judicial separa- 
tions instead of full divorce for insulted wives, strives to hold together 
couples who have no prospect beyond a cat-and-dog-life existence, 
and in consequence generally degrades the ideal of marriage. The 
position of an English wife with a judicial separation is akin to that 
of an Indian widow. She cannot utterly sever her marriage bond 
and secure the full control of her children. Let us be quite fair and 
realise that possibly the unequal penalty for unfaithfulness was based 
on a rough idea of justice. The progeny of an unfaithful husband is 
bound to be born outside the marriage tie, but an unfaithful wife can 
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foist responsibility on her husband for an alien child. It is a pity 
that the framers of our Divorce Act did not remember the pithy 
words of Burke: ‘‘If I cannot reform with equity, I will not reform 
at all.”” To many wives the problem of whether to remain in the 
home (the brightest jewel in the crown of married life), viz., faithful 
love, for ever lost,—or to seek a judicial separation, must indeed 
prove a Gordian knot. No true mother would wish to soil the minds 
of her children with her wrongs, she therefore invariably has to let her 
character and aims lie under a cloud, for the father is generally allowed 
great latitude in seeing his children. I do not know of any case in 
which an erring wife has been allowed to have her children spend 
part of the year with her, but there have been instances where such - 
favour has been granted to very erring husbands. Just recently the 
President of our Divorce Court, following up the strictures of several 
London magistrates, has said that the present state of the English law 
of divorce and separation is not satisfactory. 1 quote his words. 
‘‘There is further broad and serious ground to believe that the opera- 
tion of separation orders is open to question. These orders are now 
being given at the rate of 7,000 a year, so that at any time there 
must be a large number of people living separate under orders also 
made in previous years.’’ To this testimony must be added that of 
Sir George Lewis, an authority as weighty as that of the President 
of the Divorce Court, who says: ‘‘I have always been an advocate 
for the extension of the powers of the Divorce Court so as to put 
women on an equality with men, and thus avoid the deplorable system 
by which a wife can be degraded for the offence of her husband and 
live judicially separate from him without any prospect of being able 
to marry again during his lifetime.’’ 

A few words will suffice to shew the need of the fifth suggested 
reform, viz., an amendment of the unequal position of husband and 
wife under the intestacy laws. If a wife dies intestate the law gives 
all her personal property to her husband, and if a child has been born 
a life interest in her real property. Therefore instances have been 
known where the husband having married again has endowed the 
second wife and her children with his first wife’s fortune, leaving the 
first wife’s children destitute. Let us reverse the picture. If the 
husband dies intestate, leaving no children, by recent legislation an 
instalment of justice has been conceded for the widow. She is now 
entitled to £500 or any lesser sum produced from the husband’s estate, 
but beyond that amount her husband’s relatives divide with her the 
estate. But if there are children of the marriage a just division takes 
place, the wife takes one-third, the child or children two-thirds. But the 
intestacy laws are a signal example of male legislation. If we except 
primogeniture thedevolution of the husband and father’s estate runs on 
the whole on fair lines ;_ no blind folly throws the whole of his fortune 
into the wife’s lap. This just division of an intestate husband’s estate 
should equally apply to the wife’s fortune if she dies intestate. But 
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where is justice? Where is impartiality ? when the whole of the intes- 
tate wife’s fortune is handed over to the husband, to the exclusion of 
her children and her heirs at law. Of course this injustice could be 
avoided if wives and mothers who possess property would make their 
wills, but there are people, both male and female, who have a foolish 
horror of so doing, and others who drive everything off till the last 
moment. 

And now a few words with regard to injustices from which hus- 
bands may suffer. If deserted by his wife, two years’ desertion ought 
to entitle a husband to a divorce. More elasticity in the law is needed 
to compel a wife having means, and who has deserted her husband, 
to contribute something beyond a pauper’s maintenance to him, if 
he needs it and is deserving. 

There is an unpleasent survival for husbands of the past subjec- 
tion of women. The husband is still answerable for the libels or other 
petty follies of his wife. A poor labouring man was recently fined and 
bound over to make his wife, a very garrulous and quarrelsome 
woman, keep the peace for six months. It would be curious to trace 
how the unfortunate husband accomplished such a feat, but it was 
doubtless achieved through the pressure which magisterial authority 
had placed on his shoulders. A husband is also liable for the debts 
of an extravagant wife, whereas she ought to pay her debts out of her 
future allowance. A wife has also, if she has means of her own, 
considerable latitude in cheating her creditors. No self-respecting 
woman would stoop to such things; but laws are made for wrong- 
doers, and a wife should, as far as possible, be made responsible for 
her own debts. If we could all be a law unto ourselves we should 
need no legislation. Marriage is generally contracted early in life, 
and we cannot put old heads on young shoulders. Time is required 
for the development of our faculties, and, alas! no Deity presides 
where prudence is absent. Happily married couples regard marriage 
as a dearly-prized institution, ‘‘a refuge from the storm, and a covert 
from the heat of life.’? Divorce should not be made too easy, for 
there is little to be gained by lightly broken vows. The yoke which 
often galls the shoulders of the young becomes as common-sense and 
experience mature a not intolerable burden. In all new legislation 
the future of children should ever weigh heavily in the balance. There 
is far more give and take in the marriage contract than there was even 
a quarter of acentury ago. The higher education of women is mak- 
ing them not only ‘‘help meets’’ but ‘“‘companion meets’’ for men. 
Woman in the past, ‘‘cribbed, cabined and confined,’’ expected to 
bow to masculine intellect whether superior or inferior, is surely, if 
slowly and jealously, gaining recognition ; and many highly cultured 
men of this generation, like Mr. Somerville, the husband of Mary 
Somerville, the distinguished astronomer, and M. Berthelot, the 
recently-deceased distinguished French savant, have been well content 
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to sink all claims to masculine superiority in the delightful companion- 
ship of their wives. 

Who would decry marriage who has known what companionship 
in marriage means? There would be fewer happy marriages than 
there are if many men were not better than the laws require them to 
be. No tongue can tell, no pen can depict a tithe of the misery which 
even to-day exists in the marriage bond because that bond does not 
rest on the firm fabric of justice. It would be interesting to trace 
what “‘iron of injustice’ burning in the heart of mother or grand- 
mother, has fired the zeal of say how many of our lately imprisoned 
Suffragettes? That many have been bred and born under the carking 
cloud of injury who can doubt who know anything of the bonds which ~ 
bound the early Victorian woman. To Blake we owe the pathetic 
simile : 

The caterpillar on the leaf 
Reminds thee of thy mother’s grief. 


To woman has been granted the noble heritage ‘‘to suffer and be 


strong.”’ 
Harriett McILQuHamM. 





CANONICAL LAW ABUSED. 


‘Tue objection to the right of a man marrying his deceased wife’s 
sister is based on Canon 99 :-— 

‘*No person shall marry within the degrees prohibited by the laws 
of God, and expressed in a Table set forth in the year of our Lord 
God, 1563, and all marriages so made and contracted shall be adjudged 
incestuous and unlawful, and consequently shall be dissolved as void 
from the beginning, and the parties so married shall by course of law 
be separated.”’ 

The first question that arises is, on what Legal authority do the 
Canons stand? This is an important query, and the first to be settled. 

The preamble to the said Canons runs thus :— 

“Constitutions and Canons Ecclesiastical, treated upon by the 
Bishop of London, president of the Convocation for the Province of 
Canterbury, and the rest of Bishops and Clergy of the said province : 
And agreed upon, with the King’s Majesty’s License, in their Synod 
begun in London, Anno Dom. 1603. And in the year of the Reign 
of our Sovereign Lord James, by the grace of God, King of England, 
France, and Ireland, the First, and of Scotland the Thirty-seventh. 
And now published for the due Observation of them by His Majesty’s 
Authority, under the Great Seal of England.”’ 

So far so good,—but were the Constitutions and Canons Ecclesi- 
astical ever passed by Parliament? They were not, and, therefore, 
they possess no more Legal weight than a resolution passed by Con- 
vocation. And, except for obedience to episcopal authority, these 
constitutions are no more binding on the Clergy than on the laity. 

Supposing, however, for the mere object of ventilating the matter, 
the Legality is admitted, we are confronted with the fact that in recent 
years some of the constitutions have been altered,—notably Canon 62, 
where no marriage is to be solemnised ‘‘but only between 8 and 12 
in the forenoon.’’ Such and other alterations are provided for by 
Article 20. 

The Appeal made to the Canons by the extreme party in the Eccle- 
siastical ranks on the marriage question is most unfortunate for them, 
for the very first constitution strikes a death-blow to their cherished 
theory—by asserting the King’s supremacy over the Church of Eng- 
land. Indeed so strong is this position that the heading of Canon one 
runs : ‘‘The King’s Supremacy over the Church of England, in causes 
Ecclesiastical to be maintained.’’ And No. 2, on the ‘‘Impugners 
of the King’s Supremacy Censured,’’ states :— 

*‘That whosoever shall hereafter affirm, that the King’s Majesty 
hath not the same authority in causes Ecclesiastical, that the godly 
Kings had amongst the Jews and Christian Emperors of the Primitive 
Church, or impeach any part of his regal Supremacy in the said causes 
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restored to the Crown, and by the Laws of the Realm therein estab- 
lished: Let him be excommunicated ipso facto, and not restored, but 
only by the Archbishop, after his repentance, and public recantation 
of those his wicked errors.”’ 

Lord Hugh Cecil has referred to excommunication ; surely this 
second blast of the ram’s horn assail his views, and bring on his lord- 
ship ecclesiastical censure. 

Canon 58 is one that cuts at more than half of the Clergy :— 

‘‘Every minister saying the public prayers, or ministering the 
Sacraments, or other Rites of the Church shall wear a decent and 
comely surplice with sleeves, to be provided at the charge of the . 
parish. And if any question arise touching the matter, decency, or 
comeliness thereof, the same shall be decided by the discretion of the 
Ordinary.’’ 

This positively empties half the sacristies, as chasuble, apparel of 
neck, orphrey of chasuble, sleeves of albe, maniple, ends of stole, 
albe, etc., are not mentioned here. 

This article has nothing whatever to do with controversy or dis- 
puted points. It merely refers to the laws laid down by the Canons. 
The Bishops have appealed to Cezar, to Cezar they shall go. Con- 
stitution 82 describes the requirements of the Communion Table—not 
a hint of an altar : 

‘Whereas we have no doubt that in all churches within the Realm 
of England, convenient and decent Tables are provided and placed for 
the Celebration of Holy Communion, we appoint that the same Tables 
shall from time to time be kept and repaired in sufficient and seemly 
manner, and covered in time of Divine Service with a carpet of Silk 
or other decent stuff, thought fit by the Ordinary of the place, if any 
question be made of it, and with a fair linen cloth at the time of the 
Ministration as becometh that Table, and so stand, save when the 
Holy Communion is to be administered. At the same time the same 
shall be placed in so good sort within the church or chancel, as 
thereby the Minister may be more conveniently heard of the Com- 
municants in his prayer and ministration, and the Communicants also 
more conveniently, and in more number, may communicate with the 
said Minister: and that the Ten Commandments be set up on the 
east end of every church and chapel, where the people may best see 
and read the same, and other chosen sentences written upon the walls 
of the said churches and chapels in places convenient.’’ Canon &2 
has been so much abused that in many churches and chapels not only 
are the Ten Commandments not set up on the east end, but are so 
placed as not to be visible by the congregation. 

Canon 74 is a direction for the proper dress to be worn by the 
clergy. Is it possible that Canon Charles Kingsley or Prebendary 
William Rogers, of Bishopsgate, ever studied these relics of the 
time of James? 
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‘‘We, therefore, following grave judgment, and the antient 
custom of the Church of England, and hoping that in time new 
fangleness of Apparel in some factious persons will die of itself, do 
constitute and appoint that the Archbishops and Bishops shall not 
intermit to use the accustomed Apparel of Degrees. Likewise all 
Deans, Masters of Colleges, Archdeacons, and Prebendaries in 
Cathedral and Collegiate churches (being Priests or Deacons), 
Doctors in Divinity, Law, and Physic, Batchelors in Divinity, Masters 
of Art, and Batchelors of Law—having any Ecclesiastical Living, 
shall usually wear Gowns with standing Collars, and Sleeves strait 
at the Hands, or wide Sleeves, as is used in the Universities, with 
Hoods or Tippets of Silk or Sarcenet, and square Caps. And that 
all other ministers admitted or to be admitted into that Function, 
shall also usually wear the like Apparel, as is aforesaid, except Tippets 
only. We do further in like manner ordain, That all the said Ecclesi- 
astical Persons above mentioned shall usually wear on their journeys 
Clokes with Sleeves, commonly called Priests Cloakes, without Gards, 
Welts, long Buttons, or Cuts. And no Ecclesiastical Person shall 
wear any Coif or wrought Night-cap, but only plain Night-caps of 
black silk, saten, or velvet. In all which particulars concerning the 
Apparel here prescribed, our meaning is not to attribute any holiness 
or special worthiness to the said garments, but for Decency, Gravity, 
and Order, as is before specified. In private Houses, and in their 
studies, the said persons ecclesiastical may use any comely and 
scholar-like Apparel, provided that it be not cut or Pinkt ; and that 
in public they go not in their Doublet and Hose, without Coats or 
Cassocks ; and that they wear not any light coloured stockings. 
Likewise poor beneficed men and Curates (not being able to provide 
themselves long gowns) may go in short gowns, of the fashion afore- 
said.’”’ 

One more quote from the 141 Canons. This is a strong protest 
against those who do not approve of the 39 Articles : 

‘*Whosoever shall hereafter affirm: That any of the Nine and 
Thirty Articles, agreed upon by the Archbishops and Bishops of both 
Provinces, and the whole Clergy in the year of our Lord God, 1562, 
are in any part superstitious or erroneous, or such as he may not 
with a good conscience subscribe unto: Let him be excommunicated 
ipso facto, and not restored, but only by the Archbishop, after his 
repentence, and public revocation of such his wicked error.”’ 

Yet suppose the Archbishop does not believe in the 39 Articles— 
what then? 

Why all this ado over the Marriage of a Deceased Wife’s Sister, 
a point that has been in dispute for years. If, however, the Bishops 
maintain their ground on the authority of these Canons, let them begin 
at the beginning, and test the Clergy on the whole—and not pick out 
one little point that has now been settled by Parliament. 


C. B. Banks. 





THE TWELFTH OF JULY IN BELFAST. 


I AWOKE suddenly dreaming that a draft of my battalion was starting 

for South Africa. It was, in fact, a few moments before I realised 

that seven long years had elapsed since the war, and that such mat- 

ters had no longer of any concern for me. But this first impression 

made me aware that drums were being furiously thumped in the 

street, and recalled the fact that I was in Belfast on the 12th of July. 
Being anxious to take part in the public rejoicings, I dressed and 

breakfasted rapidly, and made my way to the trysting place. 

For the benefit of English readers, I may here recall the fact July 
the 12th is the day set apart among Irish Protestants for celebrating 
all their victories over the Roman Catholics, and more especially the 
battle of the Boyne, in which, among William III.’s 40,000 men, 
were included George Walker and the Protestants of Antrim, Lon- 
donderry, and Down, who in those days we may observe, were cer- 
tainly neither Loyalists nor Conservatives, but were fighting against 
their king in support of the reformed religion. Ever since then, July 
12th has been kept as a public holiday, and the memory of the 
engagement celebrated with every mark of public triumph. In fact, 
there has never probably in all history been a victory so thoroughly 
well ‘‘rubbed into’’ the defeated side ; especially into those thousands 
of Roman Catholics who happen to live in Belfast. Personally, being 
a Protestant, I felt a right to some share in the triumph, and at once 
determined to enjoy it. 

In the street I picked acquaintance with a small red-haired work- 
man, who gave me much information, mainly about the split that 
occurred in the Orange ranks. He informed me that he himself had 
been present at the meeting during which Mr. Sloan (so my informant 
said) had questioned the late Colonel Saunderson as to why he had 
voted against the inspection of convent launderies. He told me how 
the Independent Orangemen had seceded,—at first only seven lodges 
strong, but now increased to thirty-seven ; how he himself sympa- 
thised with the Independent party because they were more democratic 
than the ‘‘ Dead-heads ’’ as he disrespectfully termed the old order. 
But very soon he was obliged to depart to his own point of assembly. 
I insert these scraps of information for what they are worth, because 
having decided to watch the procession of the old order and attend 
their demonstration (held that afternoon in the fields some three miles 
from the town), I heard nothing more that day about the Independnt 
Orangemen. They marched away in a different direction, and held a 


separate meeting. : 
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A minute or two later the ceremonies were formally begun. A 
little man in a light check suit stepped out into the street with a fife 
in his hand followed by two big drums each supported by a stout 
mechanic in shirt sleeves. At the first squeal of his fife the two men 
brought down their drumsticks like thunder, and that first squeal was 
the only coherent note audible. All three of them undoubtedly worked 
with equal energy, but as it is impossible for the human lung to vie 
in strength with the human arm, or a single fife to struggle against 
two big drums, the unfortunate little man was out-classed from the 
very first. I wondered whether he could even hear his own notes, 
and, if not, how he could continue in tune. But continue he did, in 
spite of his two allies pounding with all their strength, keeping time 
with one foot, and screwing his mouth into inconceivable shapes, until 
at length, purple but triumphant, he dropped the instrument, having 
accomplished his task. At the same moment the drummers stopped, 
and I looked around me. The crowd, evidently much edified by this 
performance, had lined itself up on each side of the street, leaving a 
narrow passage in the centre. The entertainment had now begun, so 
I wended my way to a point of vantage on a balcony, whence | pro- 
posed to see the whole procession pass by. 

What one saw was a long column of artisans, shopkeepers, and 
others in their Sunday best, many of them wearing bright scarves, 
walking along two and two between the lines of onlookers. At inter- 
vals of about thirty yards a large square banner of gaudy colouring 
rose above them, reminding one faintly of the bellying sail that one 
sees in pictures of the ancient Spanish vessels. The procession con- 
sisted of innumerable ‘‘lodges’’ following one another, each with its 
band and colours. First would come the inevitable big drums, then 
the banner supported on each side by a pole; after that the band 
(almost invariably composed of fifes and small drums), then the mem- 
bers (varying between about fifteen and forty in number) wearing a 
sash over one shoulder ; then the banner or big drums of the next 
lodge, following in similar order, an apparently interminable proces- 
sion. Here and there three or four girls would join in and romp along 
arm in arm. But there was no interruption of any kind. Amid a 
deafening booming of tight parchment and a half-drowned squealing 
of fifes the column wended its way past us. There were no great 
signs of enthusiasm either in the spectators or in the performers ; 
but in each man’s face an expression of calm satisfaction denoted that 
he felt himself to be taking part in the greatest show that Belfast 
produces during the year. 

At this point a messenger boy touched my elbow, and shouted 
something, which owing to the banging of the drums was quite inau- 
dible. Presently, however, he succeeded in telling me that the friend 
on whom I had hoped to call was out of Belfast for the day. ‘‘Indeed, 
sir,’’ he added, ‘‘it’s hundreds that leaves the town for to be out of 
it to-day,’’ a piece of information which at that moment did not in 
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the least surprise me. The din had become magnificent. The bands- 
men were blowing with all the power that Heaven had given them, 
but in three out of five cases one could not distinguish the tune. Even 
airs familiar from childhood could hardly be recognised, a phenome- 
non due to the fact that few, if any, of the bands attained a Salvation 
Army level, and that there were never less than three, if not five, of 
them within hearing at the same time. In most cases, indeed, all 
attempts at music seemed to have been abandoned and the motive 
actuating the performers had become identical with that which impels 
a small boy to hammer a tin tray with an iron spoon,—namely, the 
desire to make a noise. 

But what most of all attracted my attention was the varied bril- 
liancy of the banners. The prevalent colours seemed to be a combina- 
tion of blue, orange, and red, with an occasional variation of green 
and other hues. As a general rule, the front of the banner was 
decorated with the picture of some by-gone local worthy, such, for 
instance, as the Revd. McDougall or Lord Farnham, or else with a 
traditional figure, such as Oliver Cromwell. Sometimes there would 
appear a picture of Prince Albert, of Queen Victoria, or of King 
Edward, and one felt rather inclined to doubt whether the popularity 
of our royal family would be greatly increased by their representing 
Orange views at a public political meeting. Of these banners two or 
three were well executed, but as a general rule they showed only the 
most elementary ideas of colouring and design, many of their number 
being no better than the chalkings of a pavement artist, to which 
indeed they often bore a very strong resemblance. 


It was in the historical scenes, however, on the reverse side of the 
banner that the artist had been able to give free reins to his imagina- 
tion. Here one might see King William III. on a white horse cross- 
ing the Boyne,—a feat, by the way, which can have caused him no 
great difficulty, seeing that his horse is depicted trotting on the water, 
and not in it. On the next banner one might perhaps notice Crom- 
well; next to him a portrait of Queen Victoria with the motto, 
“Protestant boys.’’ At another point a large device representing the 
burning of Ridley and Latimer at the stake, presumably intended to 
temind the Protestants of what they might expect from the Catholics. 
Others were of a less provocative type, merely depicting the seige of 
Derry, David killing Goliath, or the fortunate escape from death of 
King William at the Boyne. 

It may be thought that I have laid too much stress on these trifles, 
but are they in reality trifles? They give some idea of the unneces- 
sarily provocative nature of these demonstrations, especially in a 
town containing thousands of Catholics, and, out of its four members 
returning one Home Ruler and one reformer. Every Englishman 
would probably regret that the Union Jack and the National Anthem 
and the King should be inseparably connected with the battle of the 
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Boyne and hatred of Catholics in the minds of any class of Irishmen, 
—a feeling which it is the yearly aim of Belfast, Derry and several 
other Northern towns to inculcate in the minds of men and women 
of every denomination. Peace and good will between men becomes 
impossible. Indeed Mr. Moore, M.P., a worthy representative of this 
peculiar type of loyalty, has publicly denounced what he terms ‘‘the 
sickening doctrine of conciliation.’’ But surely the Orangemen could 
demonstrate with equal energy and equal effect without endeavour- 
ing to offend the religious feelings of their fellowmen. 

During an hour and a quarter this procession defiled past me. It 
seemed interminable. Indeed the Belfast papers estimate that 10,000 
people walked in it. But as a set-off it must be remembered that 
there were some women, and some delegates from Great Britain, from 
various places in Ireland and even from Canada. The lodges, of 
course, turned out to the last man, and there were many boys present 
whose ages ranged from twelve to sixteen years at most. 

Speaking generally, it might, I suppose, be said that there was 
nothing in the whole scene to distinguish it from other processions, 
except a greater number of drums and more fifes and far more dis- 
cord than elsewhere. But as one watched it, the peculiar character, 
the true individuality of Belfast politics was gradually brought home 
to one. It is different to anything that I have seen elsewhere. It 
consists very largely of sectarianism much resembling the old Low- 
land spirit during the days of John Knox, whose portrait, we may 
add, figured among the banners. Its strength arises from a conviction 
still firmly rooted even in this, the twentieth century, that their own 
religion and that alone is the true religion ; that all others are oppres- 
sors. The chief emblem of the true religion is a drum. There must 
have been, at the lowest estimate, some seven or eight hundred big 
drums in Belfast on the twelfth of July, and three or four times that 
number of small drums; at a moderate calculation, some forty or 
fifty bands ; but no music. Itis a very remarkable fact, that, whereas 
in the southern parts of Ireland one often finds a good and even criti- 
cal ear for music, the northern populace seems to care only for a noise. 

My opinion as to the religious element may, perhaps, seem strongly 
expressed ; but one does not gather that the Orangemen themselves 
profess any wider views ; witness for instance, a leading article in 
the ‘‘Belfast News Letter,’’ one of the principal papers in the town, 
containing the following statement as to the true aims of the Orange 
organisation. 

‘‘From the root and main growth here, it has been transplanted to 
England and Scotland, to all the colonies and to the United States. 
Wherever among the English-speaking peoples Romanism, with its 
unchanging religio-political propaganda raises its claims to exclusive 
and preferential treatment by the state, there Orangeism will be 
found commending itself to militant Protestantism as the antidote to 
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the bane. Nowhere is it more active and virile than in Canada, with 
its strong French Catholic population. In Australia and New Zea- 
land it has grown up, and established itself in measure as the Roman 
Catholic Church has aggregated its power and exercised it in the 
affairs of these colonies. Take the population of the great centres 
of England and Scotland, it will be found that Orangeism flourishes 
there just in proportion to the degre with which Roman Catholicism 
asserts its claims to preferential treatment.’’ 

It is well to know that here in England we have defenders against 
the claims raised by Romanism ‘‘to exclusive and preferential treat- 
ment by the state,’’—especially against those Catholics whose land 
pays tithes to the Protestant Church. The truth is that in Belfast a 
large section of the population has never yet realised the position or 
character of any other creed than their own. To them a Catholic, 
whether in England, Ireland or the Colonies, remains an enemy. 
Even our present king was nicknamed ‘‘Papish Ned’’ by some of the 
crowd because he was believed to have shown signs of sympathy with 
their southern fellow-countrymen. 

It is this spirit which makes it possible to disseminate a leaflet in 
which there occurs an exhortation such as the following :— 

‘Larkin, the Fenian, and the son of a Fenian, is a liar when he 
says’ he can blend the Orange and Green. He might as well say he 
could blend Heaven and Hell. Protestants awake! Remember the 
glorious deeds of your forefathers at Derry, Aughrim and the Boyne! 
If not, the Reformation will have to be fought over again, and the 
fires of Smithfield and of Bloody Mary will have once more to be 
endured !”’ 

One rather doubts whether such appeals to ignorance and bigotry 
could be written, or have any chance of being read in any other town 
than Belfast. This effusion we may note was disseminated among 
workmen, while the strike was in progress and the police wavering, 
about a week or ten days before the street fighting began. Coming 
at such a moment it does very little credit to the Protestants who in 
England always proclaim themselves the party of law and order. 


Indeed there can be no doubt that the miserable rioting and fight- 
ing about which we have lately been hearing, though due primarily to 
the strikes, is attributable in a more general sense to the heavily 
charged condition of the political atmosphere. For over a year the 
Home Rulers have been hoping for a broad concession of self-govern- 
ment to Ireland. They are bitterly disappointed and angry. For over 
a year Mr. Long has been inciting the Orangemen to resist Home- 
Rule. ‘‘Ulster will fight and Ulster will be right.’’ She must fight 
in the first place, he has said, by reasoning with her opponents, but 
then ‘‘the time may come,—I pray God it will not,—when the loyalists 
of Ireland will be called upon to take a sterner stand, and form a 
Sterner resolution.’? Home Rule has not arrived, but the passions 
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aroused have found another out-let, namely, the strikes, wherein both 
sides have been able to participate. 

The twelfth of July, this year produced no serious disturbances. 
The strike, indeed, is said to have had one good effect, namely, that 
of uniting the poorer classes of both religions in a common cause, 
in spite of some efforts by interested parties to keep them divided. 
The genuineness of this result is proved, I think, by the fact that 
the late riots have not been confined to either faction. At the funerals 
of young McMullan and of the girl Maggie Lennon, the two unfor- 
tunates who were shot when the soldiers opened fire, Protestants and 
Catholics followed the bier side by side, a contingent of Orangemen 
being included among the former. Out of much evil we may hope for 
that small share of good, namely that there will be more harmony in 
Belfast. That the discords created by rival religions and politicians 
may to some extent be healed by street fighting. 

Apart from religion, one may say that the politics of Belfast, like 
her population are entirely commercialised,—more so even than those 
of any English town. Her population now amounts to well over 
300,000 souls. She has become the chief industrial centre of Ireland, 
and is naturally and rightly proud of the fact. But this pride of her 
people has led them to ignore nearly all other matters. Art, litera- 
ture, music, even sport are not for them. While their technical abil- 
ity has increased, their intellectual development has remained stag- 
nant. In many cases their politics are as senseless as those of the 
Guelfs and Ghibellines, and their God has no friends outside the circle 
of their own particular sect. They are perfectly content to believe 
as their forefathers believed ten or fifteen generations ago. It was a 
Northern newspaper which gravely stated in 1898 that if the Local 
Government Bill were passed ‘‘we shall all be massacred.’’ 

During the course of the afternoon I attended the meeting which 
was held in two fields on the side of a hill about three miles from the 
town of Belfast. Here all was temporarily at peace. The whole hill- 
side was packed with people of either sex picnicking on the grass. 
Hundreds of well-built young girls were sitting still or strolling about 
with their lads. Politics were forgotten,—so much so that it was 
only after some difficulty that I found the speakers, who included a 
delegate from Canada and a northern M.P. The audience was small 
and apathetic, hardly 150 strong. The whole crowd now bent on 
enjoying itself, no more troubled to come to the speeches than would 
the Londoners one sees at Virginia Water on a holiday, or the Liver- 
pool trippers on the Isle of Man. 

Both speakers and listeners appeared to know beforehand what 
it was necessary to say and to treat the whole affair rather as a matter 
of routine. They dealt chiefly in vague generalities such as ‘‘the 
glorious memory of William of Orange,’’ ‘‘our rights we will main- 
tain,” etc. Almost the only topic that aroused interest was religion, 
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and the only speech applauded was one of a somewhat religious char- 
acter ending up with a fine appeal to trust in God. The Catholics, 
of course, did not entirely escape. ‘‘We call them,’’ said a Canadian 
orator, ‘‘we call them Clan na Gael, rebels and Jesu-ytes.’’ He must, 
one imagines, make the name of loyalist popular throughout Quebec. 
All the resolutions proposed were passed without opposition, but a 
large number of those present did not bother to say Aye or No. 

And now for a few words as to the general impression that the 
twelfth of July celebrations leave on the mind of a casual spectator. 
On such an occasion one might perhaps expect to find a population 
lashed into madness by fiery speeches, ready to wreck the house of 
an enemy at the smallest notice. What I found was something quite . 
different. I found the people of a modern, go-ahead trading city turn- 
ing out to behold a traditional old ceremony performed by a section 
of its members, namely the commemoration of certain events and 
battles which took place before that town had come into any munici- 
pal existence. And this they did in the most matter-of-fact and serious 
way. To them the ceremony apparently was quite as much part of 
the present as of the past. There can be little doubt that many of the 
working-men seriously believed that in beating a large drum and 
blowing down a fife they were doing good service to the Almighty by 
producing noises inimical to their Catholic fellow-countrymen. Yet 
a large portion of Belfast is Catholic. 

They imagine that they are taking part in a political demonstra- 
tion ; but in reality their procession has more the character of a his- 
torical pageant, out of which politicians endeavour to make capital. 
The resolutions passed are political, but many of the speeches are 
almost as much concerned with the affairs of Cromwell, William of 
Orange, and the rebellion of 1898 as with those of the present day. 
The speakers, of course, lose no chance of entwining their own ideas 
about these ancient traditions. ‘‘We will show this rotten govern- 
ment that we are as loyal as our fathers were at the Boyne’’ is a type 
of this class of sentiment. That the town of Derry should celebrate 
the anniversary of its seige is perhaps natural, though regrettable, 
seeing that half of its population is now Roman Catholic. But that 
Belfast should hold a public holiday to celebrate the battle of the 
Boyne is much as if the Dutch of Johannesburg were to hold high 
festival on Black Monday—infinitely worse in fact, for Black Monday 
has since been revenged, and has therefore lost its sting. Those who 
hope for peace within Ireland and for conciliation to England, those 
whose ambition it is to see a genuinely united Empire, find their worst 
enemies here. And, unfortunately, this organisation of aggressive 
Protestantism insists on claiming loyalty as its own exclusive preroga- 
tive, and thereby renders loyalty unpopular among those of other 
creeds. 


It is surely a sad thing that in each of the northern 
towns there should be a special public holiday reserved, which, year 
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by year, re-envenoms the ancient feud between the two sections of 
its population. The one section has certainly no reason to rejoice on 
July 12th, and yet it is annually compelled to see its native city filled 
with strangers coming over to celebrate and recall every failure in its 
history. These things do not work for the real welfare of the Empire 
or for the true interests of England. One remembers the story of 
Falkland in the days of Charles I.’s civil strife, walking apart from 
the other Cavaliers murmuring ‘‘Peace, Peace!’’, and finally dying 
at Newbury with those words on his lips. How many Irishmen there 
are now with the same longing at their heart! But it seems as if 
they would go to their account without seeing the desire accomplished. 


IMPERIALIST. 





SHELLEY’S “PROMETHEUS UNBOUND”: 
A READING. 


Mr. MATTHEW ARNOLD tells us in his ‘‘Essays in Criticism’ that 
“artists give themselves great labour to draw out what in the abstract 
constitutes the characters of a high quality of poetry,’’ and suggests 
that they would do better to give up searching for an abstract defin- 
ition of it, and that they would be more likely to discover what poetry 
of the highest kind if they would always have in their minds ‘‘lines and 
expressions of the great masters,’’ and apply these as a touchstone 
to other poetry, to detect therein the presence or absence of high 
poetic quality ; the characters of which are to be looked for in the 
matter and substance of the poetry, and in the manner and style. 
If pressed for fuller explanation, he would say that ‘‘both these have 
a mark, an accent, of high beauty, worth, and power. But if 
asked to define this mark and accent in the abstract, our answer 
must be, No, for we should thereby be darkening the question, not 
clearing it.’” Mr. Walter Pater, writing on the same subject, in 
“‘Appreciations,’’ goes somewhat farther, and gives us something 
more definite. While agreeing with Mr. Arnold as to what consti- 
tutes the characters of the highest poetry, and where they are to be 
found, he says, ‘‘ that the literature of fine art fulfils the condition of 
all artistic quality, of all good art, in the absolute correspondence of 
the term to its import. But good art is not necessarily great art, 
the distinction between great art and good art depending, imme- 
diately, as regards literature at all events, not on its form, but its 
matter. . . . It is on the quality of the matter it informs and 
controls, its compass, its variety, its alliance to great ends, of the 
depth of the note of revolt, or the largeness of the hope, in it, that 
the greatness of literary art depends.”’ 

If then we choose the better part recommended by Mr. Arnold, and 
going carefully through Shelley’s poem, apply the touchstone he gives 
us, I think we shall not fail to discover in it very high poetic quality. 
We shall also find that while it does not fail to satisfy the test of good 
poetry as to its manner and style, neither does it fail to satisfy the 
test of great poetry as to its matter and substance, proposed by Mr. 
Pater. The depth of the note of revolt, the largeness of the hope, 
in it, its alliance to great ends, justify its being placed among the 
great poems of the world. 

The task I have set myself in this short paper is a very humble one. 
1 do not attempt to give a criticism of the poem, but only a ‘‘reading”’ 
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of it, and a reading confined, for the most part, to the principal 
characters. I therefore pass by the many technical and literary 
points presented by the poem, and only give the briefest outline of its 
main theme, with some of the leading ideas clustering round it. 

Like all the great poems of the world, it has underlying its lyrical 
and dramatic portions, and imparting to it strength and cohesion, 
a framework of thought which the poet has clothed with artistic 
beauty. And it is so wonderfully rich in imagery and symbolism 
that we can hardly hope to understand it perfectly from a single 
reading, though we may find great delight in it, because of its sur- 
passing beauty and grandeur, and its all-pervading charm. ‘In the 
loftiness of its conceptions it is on a par with the ‘‘Prometheus 
Bound”’ of Aschylus, the ‘‘Divine Comedy’’ of Dante, the ‘‘Paradise 
Lost’’ of Milton, and is worthy to be placed by the side of them as 
being on the same spiritual level. Profoundest thought and emotion 
of the noblest kind breathe throughout the whole of it, in poetry of 
the very highest excellence ; and the poem as a whole furnishes us 
‘with a serious and fruitful criticism of life. 

In some explanatory words in the preface to the poem Shelley 
admits the charge of the Scotch philosopher that he had ‘‘a passion for 
reforming the world ;’’ but protests against its being inferred that he 
must, as a consequence, have dedicated his poetical compositions 
solely to the direct enforcement of reform, or that he considered his 
poetry as containing, in any degree, a reasoned system of the theory 
of life. Still, he is no idle singer of an empty day. Nor is he the 
‘ineffectual angel beating in the void his luminous wings in vain ’”’ 
that Mr. Arnold says he is. If he had written nothing else, this 
poem is sufficient to show that he is not that. True, there is nothing 
here of the pourtrayal of individual character after the manner of 
Shakespeare or Browning. What we have, is a representation, in 
lyric and dramatic form, of certain aspects of general human life and 
experience, of the life and experience of man, rather than of individual 
men. Yet the poem contains 


‘* Forms more real than living men, 
** Nurselings of immortality.” 


Plainly enough Shelley’s poetry is full of idealisms. He himself 
admits that it is, and tells us that he has written it to put before his 
readers ideals of moral excellence. Poetry is nothing if not ideal. 
But the poet has, without doubt, to hold the mirror up to nature. At 
the same time, it is no less his function to hold the mirror up to nature 
as she is tending to become, than to nature as she is. ‘‘Man never 
is, but wholly hopes to be.’’ The present is but an infinitesimal part 
of an endless process of becoming. The future lies wrapped up in 
to-day ; and the poet must be able to read more or less fully what 
the actual is tending to become; since the poetic function is higher 
than that of chronicler or photographer. 
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Mr. R. H. Hutton calls Shelley ‘‘the poet of intellectual desire,’ 
‘and says that it is nothing more than the ‘‘thirst of some fugitive 
feeling. . . . gives the keynote to every one of his finest poems.’’ 
But the Scotch philosopher who laid to his charge ‘‘a passion for 
reforming the world’’ was much nearer the truth. The keynote is 
abiding passion rather than fugitive feeling. He is the poet of 
passionate human emotion and moral fervour, not of mere intellectual 
desire. Professor Baynes contends that his finest passages have a 
white intensity of spiritual passion. The source of his inspiration 
in his greatest poems is his broad and deep social feeling, and large- 
hearted human sympathy, which find expression, under the guidance 
and control of artistic impulse and power, in poetry of the highest - 
kind. The all-pervading note of revolt in his poems is struck by his 
poignant sense of the pain and wrong of the world. His desire for 
political, social, and religious changes does not spring simply from 
restlessness ; he desires these changes for the sake of men. The 
revolution he seeks to bring about is, in this poem, a moral and 
spiritual revolution, which the political and social changes requiring 
to be effected can only prepare the way for, but not accomplish. 
While then this lyrical drama is full of noble idealisms, it is also full 
of profound and vivifying thought, ‘all aglow with moral and spiritual 
fervour. The poet does not turn away from the serious facts and 
problems of the world and life to indulge in picturing for our amuse- 
ment beautiful and useless visions of an impossible good. In 
language of rare beauty and grandeur he has pourtrayed in broad 
outline his conception of the method of human evolution and progress. 
And the interpretation of the great human problem he gives us is not 
unworthy of serious study. 

Mr. John Bury, of Trinity College, Dublin, in a paper read to the 
Browning Society, called attention to the difference between Browning 
and Shelley and Keats in their treatment of life and its problems. 
Keats and Shelley, he said, were both exposed to the same influences 
in literature, and religion, which inaugurated a new period. Both 
felt the same need, the need of escape from the actual world, in which 
they perceived more evil than good, to some other ideal world, which 
they had to create for themselves. Their need and motive were the 
same, to escape from the limitations of the present. But they escaped 
in different directions ; Keats into the past, where he reconstituted 
a Greek world after his own fancy, Shelley into the future, where he 
sought in a new and distant era, in a new and distant world, a refuge 
from the present. This problem of escape met Browning too, but 
he dealt with it in a different way. He accepted the present instead 
of eluding it, and discovered that time is really a faithful vassal of 
eternity. en 

It is no doubt true that Browning accepts the present, in a sense ; 
but it is equally true that he tries to escape from it. Before accepting 
it he recasts it in imagination or belief, and fashions it in such a way 
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as enables him to see it in closest relation to eternity, and immortality, 
which he postulates as necessary to explain and justify his acceptance 
of the life that now is. In short, the world has to undergo a consider- 
able amount of manipulation before it is in a condition to satisfy his 
intellect or his heart. But the world that has been so manipulated, 
and now satisfies him, is not the actual world, but the world as 
refashioned in his own imagination and belief. He escapes from 
*‘the limitations of the present’’ only by leaping into the eternal 
future. In ‘‘Paracelsus’’ the suggestion that this world is a ‘“‘make- 
shift’’ to some fine world to come, is indignantly repudiated. But 
when Paracelsus has seen and tasted more of life he protests that 


‘If this be all, 

‘* And other life await us not, for one 

‘*T say ’tis a poor cheat, a stupid bungle, 
‘* A wretched failure ; I for one protest 

‘* Against it, and I hurl it back with scorn.’’ 


This is not a very hearty acceptance of the present, but much more 
like attempting to elude it, as Keats and Shelley are said to have done. 
Only on condition that there is another life for which the present may 
be regarded as preparing us, will he accept a world which must 
otherwise be pronounced a stupid bungle. 

What then does the difference between Browning and Shelley 
really amount to? The present satisfies neither,—the present as it is, 
without intellectual manipulation, or reconstruction. But while 
Shelley turns from it to contemplate the noble life which man shall 
attain to on the earth, Browning turns from it to the life beyond the 
grave. Browning places his hope in something outside man, Shelley 
places his hope in man, in the intellectual, moral, and spiritual 
qualities of man, This hope of Shelley stands out very clearly in 
this poem. 

Mr. William Rossetti lays great stress on the following lines as 
being for the correct understanding of this great work of the poet :— 


sig ; ; : * Then Prometheus 
‘* Gave wisdom, which is strength, to Jupiter, 
‘* And with this law alone, ‘ Let man be free,’ 
** Clothed him with the dominion of wide heaven.’’ 


From this and other passages having a like import Mr. Rossetti 
concludes that Prometheus is to be taken as representing ‘‘the mind 
of man.’’ Not man in a vulgar, general sense, nor collective human 
kind. He is the intellect of the race, the ‘homo sapiens,’ as. distin- 
guished from the generalised ‘homo.’ That this is a correct inter- 
pretation there is little doubt. At the same time it appears in some 
respects too indefinite, and omits the mention of qualities on which 
Shelley laid very great stress. The poet seems to have intended to 
represent Prometheus as standing in a specific way as a type of the 
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broadest and noblest kind of the redeeming, and spiritual, healing, 
and refining elements and powers of humanity. Thus addressing 
“Earth’’ Prometheus asks 


. . . ° Know ye not me, 
‘* The Titan? He who made his agony 
‘* The barrier to your else all-conquering foe?’’ 


Then turning to ‘‘Panthea’’ he says: 
; . ‘ , . I would fain 
** Be what it is my destiny to be, 
‘* The saviour and the strength of suffering man, 
‘* Or sink into the original gulph of things.’’ 


When the older god Saturn refused man 


‘* The birthright of their being, knowledge, power, 
‘* The skill which wields the elements, the thought 
‘* Which pierces this dim universe like light, 

‘* Self-empire and the majesty of love ; 

‘* For thirst of which they fainted,’’ 


Prometheus, fired with zeal on behalf of men, and being no longer 
able to endure that these things should continue to be withheld, 
dethroned Saturn, and set up in his place the younger god Jupiter. 
But the change failed to bring about the desired improvement. Their 
sufferings were greater than under the older god. Jupiter 


a P , S ¢ - swift mischief sent 
**To blast mankind.’’ 


Then sprang up in the breast of Prometheus deep and unconquerable 
revolt, revolt which 


‘* Three thousand years of sleep-unsheltered hours, 
‘* And moments aye divided by keen pangs 

‘* Till they seemed years, torture and solitude, 

** Scorn and despair 9 


could not quell. A revolt which sprang from no ‘‘fugitive feeling’’ 
of irritation or restlessness, but deep and righteous resentment. 

Thus it would seem to be justified to take Prometheus as the 
embodiment of that higher and nobler spirit of humanity which secks 
always, and before all things, the liberation of man from evil, 
injustice, and suffering, and the perfecting of his many-sided life ; and 
as the incarnation of that spirit of hopefulness and prescience, which 
throughout the long centuries of oppression and darkness has never 
been absent from the breast of man, and has sustained him in his 
revolt against all evil, and urged him onwards to a happier and 
completer life. Here is Jupiter’s own testimony that these things 
are so: 
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‘* All else had been subdued to me; alone 
‘* The soul of man like unextinguished fire 
‘* Yet burns toward heaven with fierce reproach and doubt, 
‘* And lamentation and reluctant prayer, 

‘** Hurling up insurrection, which might make 

‘* Our antique empire insecure, though built 

‘* On oldest faith, and hell’s coeval fear ; 

‘* And though my curses through the pendulous air 

‘* Like snow on herbless peaks, fall flake by flake, 

** And cling to it ; though under my wrath’s might, 

** It climbs the crags of life step after step, 

‘* Which wound it, as ice wounds unsandalled feet, 

‘* It yet remains supreme o’er misery, 
** Aspiring, unrepressed 


” 
‘Supreme o’er misery, aspiring unrepressed”’ is true both of man and 


Prometheus. 


Sober and serious poets like Browning and Tennyson also sing of 
a golden age yet to be, when as Browning foretells, 


ve ‘ ‘ . ‘ a sun shall pierce 
‘* The thickest cloud earth ever stretched ;’’ 


and Tennyson, 
oe “ . ; the Christ that is to be ’’ 


shall make his appearance on the earth. 

The difference between these two poets and Shelley is that while 
they sung of their own hope and faith, he sings, in this poem, of the 
hope and faith which humanity itself cherishes in its own nobler 
destiny. The world has never been without the hope and presage 
of its own deliverance. And it is Shelley’s perception of this fact 
that forms the ground of his presentation of this hope and faith of 
humanity. Thus, when the agony of Prometheus becomes almost 
unendurable because of the fresh tortures heaped upon him 


hoon . ° . ° ° ; fair spirits 


‘* Whose homes are the dim caves of human thought’’ 
wing their way to him to whisper in his ear words of good cheer like 
these : 

‘* From unremembered ages we 
‘* Gentle guides and guardians be 
‘* Of heaven-oppressed mortality ; 
‘* And we breathe and sicken not, 
‘* The atmosphere of human thought ; 
** Be it dim or dank or gray, 
‘* Like a storm-extinguished day ; 
oa * * + 
** Thence we bear the prophecy, 
** Which begins and ends in thee.”’ 
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Then one of them sings 






**On a battle trumpet’s blast i 
‘*T fled hither, fast, fast, fast, a 
** *Mid the darkness upward cast. 
‘* From the dust of creeds outworn, 

“* From the tyrant’s banner tora, 

‘* Gathering round me, onward borne, 

‘* There was mingled many a cry— 

‘Freedom! Hope! Death! Victory! 

‘* Till they faded through the sky ; 

‘One sound beneath, around, above, 

‘* Was moving ; ’twas the soul of love.’’ 











Then another spirit : i) 





‘* A rainbow’s arch stood on the sea, 

‘* Which rocked beneath immovably ; 
‘* And the triumphant storm did flee sh 
‘* Like a conqueror swift and proud. 
” 








* * * 









‘* T heard the thunder-hoarsely laugh ; 
‘* Mighty fleets were strewn like chaff, 
‘* And spread beneath a hell of death 
‘* O’er the wide waters. I alit 

‘* On a great ship lightning split, 

‘* And speeded thither on the sigh 

‘* Of one who gave an enemy 

‘* His plank, then turned aside to die. 


* 












* * * 









‘** Thence we bear the prophecy 
‘* Which begins and ends in thee.’’ 





He who gave an enemy his plank, then turned aside to die, is the 
sun that has ever pierced, and shall ever pierce the thickest clouds of 
earth; is the Christ that has always been, and still is among the 
sons of men. In mankind have ever dwelt, in greater or lesser 
fulness, those qualities which make for righteousness and progress. 
Day by day, year after year, age after age, all through the long night 
of darkness, the soul of man has been climbing the steep wounding 
crags of life. This is the great fact which Shelley saw so clearly, 
and grasped so firmly, and of which he has sung so splendidly in 
this lyrical drama. The upward struggles of man to a higher level 
of truth and goodness, are not mere poetic fancies, but real facts 
seen in the growth and development of man. Taking his stand on 
such solid ground as this, he exhibits what he conceives to be their 
tendency towards the formation of a type of character in which richer 
harmonies shall abound than have yet found place in human life. 
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In a new and distant era, peace and beauty and power and righteous- 
ness shall flourish more abundantly among men, and life be cleaner 
and purer, yet all aglow with a rich, warm sensuousness. The men 
of that time shall be able to say : 
‘* All good things 
‘* Are ours ; nor soul helps flesh more now, than flesh helps soul.’’ 


Manners and morals shall be pervaded by genial social feeling, and 
crowned with a common reverence and regard. Painting, poetry, sculp- 
ture, and other arts shall contribute their share to temper and brighten 
human life. Men shall stand side by side as sharing in a common 
humanity, and every man’s manhood shall count for more than 
wealth, or place, or power. Frankness, fearless truthfulness, and 
sincerity shall be everywhere the rule in the intercourse of men. 

Here we have an ideal which is lofty enough and broad enough to 
afford scope for the fullest play of our esthetic, sensuous, intellectual, 
moral, and spiritual activities. Perhaps it is too high, too broad? 
For to-day it may be. But then, ‘‘a man’s reach should exceed his 
grasp.’’ Shelley never dreamt that the world would, by some stroke 
of sword or pen, and suddenly, attain toit. It is an ideal to be striven 
for to-day and to-morrow, in this age and the next ; an ideal for all 
time, inviting men, and inspir,ng them, to put forth their best efforts 
to reach it. 

If due allowance be made for the complexity of this lyrical and 
dramatic presentation of the ideal human life, and the method of its 
realisation, the account given above will, I think, be seen to be a fair 
rendering of the poet’s meaning. 

Prometheus is both man, and the saviour of man; _ represents 
man suffering, and working for, and gradually achieving, while 
suffering, the redemption and elevation of mankind. But the unbind- 
ing of Prometheus by Hercules must not be regarded as suggesting 
that men are to be liberated by some one mighty effort once for all. 
The process is long and gradual. If the poet’s representation appears 
to point to a sudden emancipation, this must be ascribed to the 
necessities of dramatic construction. It would be impossible for a 
thinker like Shelley to dream of the appearance of some liberator who 
would be able to banish all human evils by a flourish of some magic 
wand, and create universal goodwill among men, and establish right- 
eousness in the earth; he would be unable to overlook the actual 
constitution of human nature, or the conditions of human life, and 
the laws of its evolution. What Shelley sees is, that man climbs the 
steep crags of life step by step, day after day, age after age, and 
little by little wins his freedom, shakes off his fetters, and grows 
wise and kind and strong. Man must be free. Political, social, and 
religious freedom is a necessary condition of complete human develop- 
ment. Prometheus, and all inspired by his spirit demand it as indis- 
pensable. To gain it man struggles towards it even while he suffers, 
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urged on by an instinctive conviction that he must attain to it, if 
he would reach his highest and best. Thence arises the necessity 
for the overthrow of Jupiter, who stands for the oppressor of man- 
kind ; the tyrant who regards men as his slaves ; the incarnation of 
unworthy and debasing theological conceptions ; the author and 
source of ‘‘all-prolific evil.’’ 


‘* And those foul shapes abhorred by God and man, 
‘* Which under many a name, and many a form, 

‘* Strange, savage, dark, and execrable, 

‘** Were Jupiter the tyrant of the world.’’ 


But he is not to be regarded as the personification of those evil — 


powers only which are external to man or human life, but also of the 
evils of man’s own nature, of all forms of social unrighteousness and 
oppression, of evil political, judicial, and ecclesiastical, and of the 
spirit of evil that penetrates into the deepest recesses of the human 
soul, rendering it obtuse, and obscene, and kindling within it a host 
of mean passions and hatreds and foul desires. 

This it is seen that when the overthrow of Jupiter is presented as 
the prime condition of human emancipation and progress, much more 
is meant than the overthrow of baneful theological conceptions, and 
adverse powers external to man. From the dominance of evil in 
himself, and from the influence of evil in the world, man is able to 
shake himself free, before he can attain to that measure of the stature 
of manhood of which he is capable. There are evils from which he 
can be delivered by brute force, but these are not such ; force is no 
remedy for them. To initiate, or complete, the material changes 
which sometimes pave the way for, and condition, moral freedom and 
development, it may be necessary to resort to it. But there are times 
and circumstances when to take the sword is to perish by the sword. 

Professor Dowden tells us in his ‘‘Life of Shelley’’ that Goethe 
had learnt that ‘‘true freedom for the individual comes not through 
anarchy of will, nor through the vague and indefinite longing of a 
Werther, but through wise limitation, through intellectual clearness 
and order, through purity of feeling, and through activity within a 
definite sphere.’’ Shelley had learnt this too. The revolt of Prome- 
theus is not anarchy, any more than the revolt of Jesus against the 
oppressive and irreligious ecclesiasticism of his day was anarchy. 
Moreover Shelley was thinking of freedom for the many, for the race, 
as well as for the individual man ; and the saviour of man, to win 
freedom for the many, must have an enthusiasm of humanity, feeling 
deep and strong, as well as intellectual clearness. Shelley’s ideal 
of life is such that is impossible to realise it by anarchy or violence, 
but only by intellectual, moral, and spiritual methods. But man must 
be free. But freedom often demands revolt and revolt is not neces- 
sarily anarchy. Shelley would say, gain your freedom by orderly 
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methods if you can, but in any case gain it. (I do not think he does 
say so in this poem.) But freedom does not mean that man is to be 
set free from the conditions of his earthly life, nor that he has powers 
by which he can set them at nought. For example, Shelley does not 
say that man has wings, and could fly if some tyrant’s hands did not 
keep him down ; has power to walk on the sea, but cruel hands will 
not let him do it. All he means is, that man must be free to walk 
on the sea if he can, or to grow wings and fly if he can ; must be 


- 5 : 3 free to dive, or soar, or run ; 
** Beyond and around, 
‘* Or within the bound, 

‘* Which clips the world with darkness round.’’ 


Shelley knew what everybody else knows, that there are bounds set to 
human life which cannot be overpassed ; powers which can niether 
be evaded nor overthrown; powers which are neither theological 
conceptions, nor forms of human tyranny ; but powers which are 
inherent in the very constitution and course of things, and in whose 
hands we are as clay in the hands of the potter. Powers these are 
which no changes in our way of thinking can affect, much less banish. 
There are also powers which make for progress, and powers which 
make for retrogression, for growth and advancement, and for 
degeneration ; for evolution, and for dissolution ; for righteousness, 
and for unrighteousness; for happiness, and for misery; for 
pleasure, and for pain; for life, and for death ; with these we have 
to reckon, and co-operate for our advantage when we can. Within 
the limits thus set, men must be ‘‘free to dive, or soar, or run,”’ 

As to the evil from which man is delivered by the overthrow of 
Jupiter there is no reason for thinking that Shelley intended, as 
Professor Dowden says he did, to represent evil as external, only 
or chiefly, or as merely intellectual error. The following lines among 
many others show this. After the unbinding of Prometheus a 
“‘chorus of spirits’’ sing, 


** We come from the mind 
** Of human kind, 
‘* Which was late so dusk, and obscene, and blind ; 
** Now ’tis an ocean 
‘* Of clear emotion, 
‘* A heaven of serene and mighty motion.’’ 


** Earth ’’ too sings thus, 


** Leave Man, who was a many-sided mirror, 
‘* Which could to many a shape of error, 
‘* This true fair world of things reflecting love.’’ 


ca * : * * * 
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‘* His will, with all mean passions, bad delights, 

‘* And selfish cares, its trembling satellites, 

‘* A spirit ill to guide, but mighty to obey, 

‘* Is as a tempest-winged ship, whose helm 

** Love rules, through waves which dare not overwhelm, 
‘* Forcing life’s wildest shores to own its sovereign sway.”’ 


The evil represented in these lines is not external, but spiritual evil. 
And against this evil, man, although according to Professor Dowden, 
he is no ‘‘Titan of indomitable virtue,’’ has through the ages been 
contending, and contending not without some success in ‘‘working 
out the beast,’’ if indeed there be any truth in the doctrine of the 
moral evolution of mankind. The work that has had to be done in 
the world, the suffering that has had to be endured, seems to say that 
only a Titan could have been equal to it. Man’s persistent climbing 
up the steep crags of life, and remaining supreme over misery, and 
still aspiring, and unrepressed, is deserving of something better than 
a derogatory reference to his non-Titanic virtue. 

The conflict and victory are presented in marvellous imagery, in 
which the overthrow of Jupiter symbolises dramatically the overthrow 
of evil, with unsurpassable vividness and majesty. And the sudden- 
ness with which it is accomplished is the dramatic summing up in one 
grand event of a prolonged and continuous process; and is not 
intended to suggest that the manifold evil of the world is to be 
banished by some tremendous effort. 


** Veil by veil evil and error fall.’’ 


The description of the Power by which Jupiter is overthrown is 
very remarkable. Demogorgon, who drags Jupiter down from his 
“‘unenvied throne’’ into everlasting night, is pourtrayed as a veiled 
form sitting on an ebon throne, 

oe : a mighty darkness 

“F illing the seat tot power, and rays of gloom 
‘* Dart round, as light from the meridian sun, 

‘* Ungazed upon and shapeless ; neither limb, 

‘* Nor form, nor outline ; yet we feel it is 

‘* A living spirit.’’ 


When Demogorgon moves towards the throne of Jupiter, Jupiter 
addresses him, saying : 
tk : ; Awful shape, what art thou? Speak !’’ 


To this Demogorgon replies : 


‘* Eternity. Demand no direr name.’’ 


It may be pointed out here, as not without significance, that 
Demogorgon is borne into the presence of Jupiter in ‘‘the car of the 
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hour.’’ And Prometheus, in the opening words of the drama, speaks 
of one among ‘‘the wingless crawling hours’’ that 


‘* Shall drag thee, cruel king, to kiss the blood 

‘* From those pale feet, which then might trample thee 
‘* If they disdained not such a prostate slave. 
‘*Disdain! Ah, no! I pity thee ° ° «i 


These words, with many others of like import in the poem, appear to 
show that it was the intention of the poet to represent Demogorgon 
as the personification of time, or as the Time-spirit, which shall, in 
the process of the ages, step by step overthrow and destroy those 
influences and powers which are adverse to man, false and unworthy 
theological conceptions, anti-social feeling and conduct, and all things 
external and internal that cramp and darken the life of man. If we 
should say, with Richard Jeffries that ‘‘all the immense army of those 
that go down to nature with considering eye, are steadfastly under- 
mining the superstitious past’? we should add somewhat of definite- 
ness to the conception ; and reference might also be made to the work 
done by political, social, and religious reformers, as tending still 
further to increase the definiteness of the poet’s conception. But 
Shelley warns us against attempting to be very definite, saying, 


rr , ‘ : : a voice 
ae oniabeer, the deep truth is imageless.’’ 


He was wise enough not to assign to it a more definite shape.’’ The 
wind bloweth where it listeth ; thou hearest the sound thereof, but 
canst not tell whence it cometh nor wither it goeth,’’ 


€ ‘ : Hark ! the rushing snow ! 

" The sun-awakened avalanche! whose mass 

‘* Thrice sifted by the storm, had gathered there 

‘* Flake after flake, in heaven-defying minds 

‘* As thought by thought is piled, till some great truth 
‘* Is loosened, and the nations echo round, 

‘* Shaken to their roots, as do the mountains now.’’ 


This presentation of the great world conflict is not to be interpre- 
ted literally in all its details, but regarded as the broad outline of a 
vision of what is ever taking place, as the outcome of tendencies and 
forces in the constitution and course of things. 

Mr. R. H. Hutton says, in the Essay before referred to, that 
Prometheus brings about the catastrophe by patient endurance, that 
Demogorgon is abstract nothing, or at best Kant’s pure idea of 2 
priori time in a priori space, which overthrows the tyrant at last be- 
cause the tyrant’s day is done. 

Criticism of this sort is smart and plausible, but not very pertin- 
ent, unless we are bound to give a very literal interpretation of the 
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portraiture and action of the dramatis personae, ignore the represen- 
tative character of Prometheus, and take no note of the fact that 
though Demogoron has neither outline, nor form, nor limb, yet he is 
said to be ‘‘a living spirit.’’ Moreover this criticism forgets that 
this Prometheus who hangs changed to the rock, enduring the un- 
speakable tortures, is the same as he who, when he beheld the piti- 
able condition of men was roused to put forth all his energies on 
their behalf, tortured to his will iron and gold for the use of men, 
told them of the hidden power of herbs and springs which would help 
them to cure disease, taught them also to rule 


‘* The tempest-winged chariot of the Ocean.’’ 
and gave them science, music, art. 


‘* Such the alléviations of his state, 
** Prometheus gave to man, for which he hangs 
‘* Withering in destined pain.’’ 


The prolonged suffering is an episode in his life which he has to 
endure because of his previous work on man’s behalf. And it is the 
work done before he is overtaken by the suffering which contributes 
to the overthrow of the tyrant, no less than the suffering, which no 
more stamps him as the type of passive virtues only, than the cruci- 
fixion of Jesus can be held to stamp him as the type of passive virtues 
only. Jesus himself said of it ‘‘ And I, if I be lifted up from the earth, 
will draw all men unto me.’’ What is seen in the crucifixion of Jesus, 
and in the torture of Prometheus, is the summing up, and stamping, 
and sealing of the previous life in behalf of men, and the setting free 
of the power therein, for the salvation of men. Mr. Hutton would 
not seek to depreciate the power of Jesus in drawing men unto him 
through his being lifted up, by calling it passive virtue. Why do it 
in the case of Prometheus? What to a watcher by the cross, or at 
the foot of the mountain, may appear nothing more than sim le en- 
durance, is in reality a struggle of the most active and severe kind, 
a struggle for mastery over the weakness of the flesh, and to be faith- 
ful unto death in doing the work which should make each of them 


‘** The saviour, and the strength of suffering man.”’ 


WituiaM F. REVELL. 





HAYDN. 


It was in a village not far from Vienna that Haydn was born, in the 
year 1732. Rohran was the not very musical name of the place from 
which the great musician sprang, and its nearness to Vienna was a 
decided element in his history, for the Choirmaster at the Cathedral 
in that city came round to the school-house one day, hunting up boys 
with good voices. Haydn had a very good one, and the Choirmaster 
at once agreed to take him. ‘‘But you do not shake,’’ he said. ‘‘How 
can you expect me to shake, when my teacher cannot,’’ said Haydn. 
** Come here,’’ said the Choirmaster, ‘‘ and I will teach you,’’ and he 
took him between his knees and soon succeeded with him. Then he 
rewarded him with a plate of fresh cherries, and Haydn used to say, 
in after years, that whenever he heard a shake he thought of those 
delicious cherries and the interview which changed his whole life. 

But how had he learnt to sing so well ? His parents were plain 
village people; his father was a wheelwright, and acted as the Parish 
Sexton, and his mother had been a cook at Count Harrach’s, the 
resident Lord of the Manor. Certainly genius is not an exclusive 
Deity ; it does not scruple to enter rough little homes at all. . But 
Haydn’s father and mother were both fond of music, and used to have 
their regular musical evenings. Yes, when the day’s work was done 
often a harp was produced on which the father played, whilst both 
sang the airs of the country ; and there in the front would be seen 
our little genius scraping away with the nearest approach to a fiddle 
he could command—two pieces of wood, one of which served as a 
violin, and the other asa bow. His cousin dropped in at one of these 
grand concerts one day, and offered to teach him music, and two 
years had passed in this village instruction when he was carried off 
to St. Stephen’s Cathedral, at Vienna. 

He made good progress whilst he was with his cousin, who was 
a schoolmaster. He had only been there a few weeks when he found 
a tambourine, and on this unlikely instrument he succeeded in forming 
a kind of air which attracted the attention of all who came. He was 
taught the violin as well as singing, but had rather a rough time of 
it, saying afterwards that his young cousin gave him more cuffs than 
ginger bread. 

When he got to Vienna he applied himself with the utmost 
assiduity, often giving sixteen hours a day to his musical studies. 
He was taught the violin and piano, and felt that his opportunity was 
come. He could scarcely be got into the playground, indeed it was 
said that he was never happier than during this period. ‘‘ Sitting 
at my old worm-eaten harpsichord, I envied no king on his throne,’’ 
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he exclaims. He was very poor, and had to live in a garret without 
any fire, but he was rich in having a celebrated treatise on 
Composition by Fux, bought with some money sent him for clothes, 
and good instruction from week to week. 

Yes, genius has been defined as another name for uncommon 
industry, and most of the great composers are illustrations of this. 
Handel wore the keys of his harpsichord into the shape of the bowls 
of spoons by his constant use of them, and here is Haydn practising 
sixteen hours a day in a garret when a boy. Precocity also has not 
been rare in the annals of those who have made their mark. Mozart 
composed a long piece when only 13, and at the same age Haydn 
composed a Mass, which the Choirmaster very properly ridiculed. 
None of the boys in the Choir were taught the principles of harmony, 
and his so-called Mass was composed before he had mastered the 
obscure rules in the Treatise he had bought. Ridicule could not 
stop him, however, and being resolved to learn in one way or another, 
an incident occurred soon after this which was useful to him. He got 
an introduction to the Venetian Ambassador’s household, in order 
to cultivate the good graces of old Porpora, one of the first musicians 
of the day. He was thus taken to the Baths of Manensdorff, the 
fashionable resort of that time, where he devoted himself to the old 
man. Every day he rose early, beat his coat, cleaned his shoes, 
and disposed his antique periwig. Porpora was sour at first, and 
called him fool or blockhead, when he entered his room in the 
morning. But the bear, finding that all Haydn’s services were volun- 
tary and gratuitous, and discovering also the great progress he had 
made, gradually softened down, and taught him a good deal. The 
Ambassador also, astonished at his skill, gave him, for some time 
after their return to the city, a monthly pension of about £3 (six 
sequins). He sang tenor at St. Stephen’s also, his voice having 
broken, and got some other engagements, so that for a short time 
his struggle with poverty ceased. But, one day, in a boyish freak, 
he cut off the skirt of one of his comrade’s gowns at the Cathedral, 
and was summarily expelled. And then it was that Keller, a peruke- 
maker, who had often admired the beauty of his voice, took pity 
on him, and offered him a lodging. He was made one of the family, 
Keller sharing his humble fare with him, and charging his wife with 
the care of his clothing. 

Oh, it was a dangerous favour! We never hear anything scarcely 
of Haydn’s matrimonial ties, and the secret is to come out in connec- 
tion with his sojourn at the peruke-maker’s. A match was arranged 
between Haydn and one of the daughters, to which Haydn made no 
objection, being absorbed in his musical studies. He kept his word, 
however, when he was in a position to do so, but there was never any 
compatibility between them, and a separation was, after a time, 
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It was at this time, however, that he began to exhibit his great 
talents in instrumental music, of which he has been called the father. 
Before his time the instruments were only accessory. They were like 
the landscape parts of an historical picture, or the subordinate orna- 
ments in architecture. The republic of different yet connected sounds 
in which each instrument in turn attracts the attention, was scarcely 
known at the end of the seventeenth century. Music was a monarchy, 
in which the air reigned absolutely supreme, the accompaniments 
being only subjects. Jean Baptist Lully, born 1633, invented, indeed, 
the modern form of the overture, which, instead of a mere trifle, 
became, in his hands, a piece of elaborate form in two parts, the first 
usually slow, and the second of a more spirited cast. But Lully, 
Scarlatti, and all the others of that period only put music together 
for a violin part and a bass. The first to introduce three parts were 
Sammartini, Palladini, old Bach, Gaspavini, Tartini, and Jornelli, 
and very faint were the gleams which announced to the world the sun 
of modern instrumental music. No man before Haydn had conceived 
the idea of an orchestra, composed of eighteen kinds of instruments, 
with the wind instruments often playing pianissimo. Symphonies, 
before his time, were only airs played by the violin, instead of being 
sung, and neither the Greeks nor the Romans had any other sort of 
instrumental music. Prestissimo movements also were not thought of 
till his time, and the very idea of them made the older musicians of 
Vienna shudder. His pieces were indeed strongly censured at first 
for their ‘‘ dangerous innovations, heretical modulations, and too 
daring movements,’’ as they were styled by the critics. They con- 
tinued, however, to be more and more known and admired, and it 
was the playing of one of his symphonies which led to an engage- 
ment much more durable than is common in the musical world. 

The occasion of this was an evening party, where Prince Antony 
Esterhazy was present. He was so much pleased with Haydn’s 
music that he offered at once to make him second leader in his private 
orchestra. For a time, however, the arrangement fell through, and it 
was not till two years afterwards that another symphony, composed 
for the Prince’s birthday, reminded him of the little Moor, as he called 
him. This was being performed at Eisenstadt, where the Prince 
resided, and scarcely had the middle of the first part been reached 
before the Prince turned and asked who was the author of so fine a 
composition. Haydn was accordingly brought forward. ‘‘ What,”’ 
said the Prince when he saw him, “‘ is it this Moor’s music ? Well, 
Moor, from henceforth you remain in my service. Go and dress 
yourself like a professor; do not let me see you any more in this trim 
—you cut a pitiful figure. Get a new coat, a wig and buckles, a 
collar, and red heels to your shoes. And I particularly desire that 
your shoes may be of good height, in order that your stature may 
correspond better to your intelligence. You understand me; go your 
way, and everything will be given you.”’ 
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Certainly, rather an undignified way for a man of genius to be 
engaged, and yet he continued the musical chief of the Esterhazys for 
almost a generation. Though he had been poor, he had recently 
lived in the same house with Metastasio, and the Roman poet had 
dined with the rising symphonist every day for some time. This he 
had to give up now, and whatever else he had enjoyed in his quiet 
early life, we must henceforward think of him, not as working 
all day in a garret without fire, or acting as lackey to a professional 
singer, or teaching a few pupils, with Metastasio’s friendship in the 
background, but as rising in the world with his high red-heeled shoes, 
wearing a wig and buckles, and placed at the head of a good orchestra 
in a Palace. He scarcely liked to lay aside his natural hair, and 
youthful elegance, but he had had a hard struggle long enough, and 
the Esterhazys were amongst the first families in the kingdom, so 
that his position was secured. 

He was twenty-eight years old when this great change came in 
his life, and he was soon thoroughly in his element. Performances 
took place four times a week, as a rule, in the Palace, so he settled 
himself down to composition, rising early, and being generally found 
beside the piano until dinner time. He must always have the finest, 
whitest paper, and wrote with such care that the best copyist could 
not have excelled him. Gradually, as work after work left his pen, 
his sound went out into all the world, and the criticism which had 
attacked his earlier productions, became silent. The quartets and 
symphonies which he wrote numbered nearly three hundred, and 
almost any half-dozen of them would have established his fame. 
‘An intelligent woman said that, when she heard a quartet of Haydn’s, 
she fancied herself present at the conversation of four agreeable per- 
sons. The first violin had the air of a man of genius, of middle age, 
who supported a conversation, the subject of which he had suggested. 
In the second violin, she recognised a friend of the first, who sought 
by all possible means to display him to advantage, and kept up the 
conversation, rather by assenting to what was said by the others, 
than by advancing any ideas of his own. The alto was a grave, 
learned, and sententious man, who supported his part by laconic 
maxims, striking for their truth. The bass was a worthy old lady, 
rather inclined to chatter, who said nothing of much consequence, 
and yet was always desirous of putting ina word. But she gave some 
additional grace to the conversation, and, while she was talking, the 
others had time to breathe. Such a description will, however, by 
no means suit all Haydn’s quartets, much less those of some other 
masters. In Beethoven, for instance, the chattering old lady 
developes into a much more important personage. 

The symphonies became celebrated very early, and were performed 
in America and the Indies almost as soon as they were composed. 
The magic of their style consists mainly in a predominating character 
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of liberty and joy. There is abundance of imagination, his genius 
ranging in every direction with the rapidity of an eagle. If there 
is a failure anywhere it is in the absence of minor passages. He 
could scarcely paint sadness, and was never melancholy, except two 
or three times in his Stabat Mater, and in two of the adagios of the 
seven last words. 

It is somewhat strange, however, that this joyous master of the 
lyre should have preferred the last-named work to all his others, the 
Creation alone excepted. It saw the light during this period, and 
its history is peculiar. It was the custom in Spain for the preacher, 
on Good Friday, to explain, in succession, each of the words uttered 
by the Saviour on the Cross, and a considerable reward was offered 
for suitable music. Haydn was the only one to make the attempt, 
supplying instrumental music, to which either he or his brother after- 
wards added words and a four-part vocal arrangement. 

And yet, though his music is so free and jubilant, his life with the 
Esterhazys savoured a good deal of imprisonment. We learn this 
from his own letters, published lately by Mr. Bennett. In one of these 
he says, ‘‘I trust therefore you will not be displeased with your 
Haydn, who, often as his Prince absents himself from Estoras, never 
can obtain leave, even for four and twenty hours, to go to Vienna. 
It is scarcely credible, and yet the refusal is always couched in such 
polite terms and in such a manner as to render it utterly impossible 
for me to urge my request. Well, as God pleases.’’ And again, 
writing to Frau Von Genzinger (June 27, 1790), he says, ‘‘I am 
doomed to stay at home. What I lose by so doing you can well 
imagine. It is indeed sad to be always a slave, but providence wills 
it so. I am a poor creature, plagued perpetually by hard work, and 

_ With few hours for recreation.’’ And over more, writing to the same 
correspondent, after his arrival in London, he exclaims, ‘‘Oh, my 
dear good lady, how sweet is some degree of liberty! I had a kind 
Prince, but was obliged sometimes to be dependent on base souls. I 
often sighed for release, and now I have it in some measure. I am 
quite sensible of this benefit, and the consciousness of being no longer 
a bond-servant sweetens all my toils.”’ 

What is more surprising still is to find from his letters that he was 
not even well fed in his semi-imprisonment. Haydn was very clearly 
not above the pleasures of the table, and yet, though he lived in a 
palace his fare seems to have been poor. We find him complaining 
humorously that he has to eat slices of cow fifty years old, old sheep 
with yellow carrots, and dry apple fritters, instead of pastry. ‘‘ Here 
in Estoras no one asks me, ‘Would you like some chocolate, or some 
coffee?’ No one says, ‘What can I offer you, my good Haydn? Will 
you have some vanille ice or pine apple?’ If I had only a piece of 
good Parmesan cheese, particularly in Lent, to enable me to swallow 

more easily the black dumplings and puffs! I gave our porter this 

very day a commission to get me a couple of pounds.” 
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However, it is no modern discovery that there is a close connec- 
tion between plain living and high thinking, and the Prince’s gentle 
refusals kept him to his work. Certainly, he had a position which 
relieved him of all care, and an orchestra which interpreted his 
thoughts, and seconded the efforts he loved best. So we may 
imagine him gay, in spite of the fetters which confined him, and even 
the occasional want of cheese. Some incidents which occurred be- 
speak him far from miserable. He went, on one occasion, to a fair at 
Eisenstadt, and bought a whole basketful of whistles, little fiddles, 
cuckoos, wooden trumpets, and such other instruments as delight 
children. He was at the pains of studying their compass and char- 
acter, and composed a most amusing symphony executed by them, | 
the cuckoo being the general bass of the piece, and some of the instru- 
ments executing solos. There is also the well-known story of the 
putting out of the candles, of which there seems to be more than one 
version. The probability is that the Prince, having determined to 
dismiss all his band, except Haydn, he composed a symphony, during 
the performance of which the instruments disappeared, cxe after 
another, each player putting out his candle as he took his leave, till 
the first violin was left all alone. The confusion of this gentleman 
when he found himself playing alf alone, was a great diversion to 
the Court. 

However, this long and fruitful period at length came to and end. 
Prince Esterhazy died, and Haydn was invited to compose for the 
Directors of Music at Naples, Lisbon, Venice, Milan, London, and 
other places almost simultaneously. He was sixty years old, and had 
formed some valuable friendships, in spite of his seclusion, particu- 
larly with Mozart, whose native place was a little farther from Vienna, 
towards the mountains of the Tyrol. He felt, however, that he must 
now visit London, where he had been urged to come and reside. 
Mozart called him Papa, and was then thirty-four years old, living 
in Vienna. ‘‘Oh, Papa,”’ he cried, ‘‘you have had no training for the 
wide, wide world, and you speak too few langua-es.’’ ‘‘My lan- 
guage,’’ replied Haydn, ‘‘is understood all over the world.’’ They 
spent the whole of the last day together, and parted with much mutual 
sorrow ; but little did Haydn think that the very next year Mozart 
would compose his requiem, and die in the flower of his age, whilst 
he, already growing old, would live on for nearly twenty years. 

He had a rough passage across the Channel, but arrived safely 
in London, and took some lodgings in Great Pulteney Street. His 
coming was eagerly looked forward to, and everyone was anxious 
to see him. Salomon, with whom his arrangement was made, gave 
twenty concerts in the year, at Hanover Square Rooms, and Haydn 
composed a great deal of very fine music for them. His instrumental 
compositions indeed in London are esteemed his finest works of that 
order, his mind receiving a stimulus from the new scenes in which he 
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was placed. He soon writes, however, ‘‘I wish I could fly for a 
time to Vienna, to have more peace for work ; for the noise in the 
streets, and the cries of the common people selling their wares, are 
intolerable. ’’ 

He had some compensation for street noises, however, in the 
honours which were heaped upon him. The Prince of Wales accom- 
panied him, Sir Joshua Reynolds painted his portrait, and the 
University of Oxford conferred upon him the Degree of Doctor of 
Music. This last he did not spurn, as Handel had done before him, 
saying, ‘‘Vat for | trow mein money away for dat which de block- 
heads wish. I no want.’’ Instead of anything like this, he composed 
a piece for the Degree, which turned out to be so composed that, 
whether read backwards or forwards, beginning at the top, bottom, 
or middle of the page, it always presented an air, and a correct accom- 
paniment. His music also, which he conducted himself, was per- 
formed with immense applause, and was very remunerative. Money 
came very fast, indeed, at length. One morning a gentleman of the 
Navy called upon him, and asked him if he would compose a march 
for the troops on board. ‘‘I will give you thirty guineas,’’ he said, 
**but I must have it down to-day, as I sail to-morrow for Calcutta.” 
He agreed, and, opening the piano, wrote the march in a quarter of 
an hour, but, feeling that the pay was too much for such a trifle, he 
afterwards wrote two others, intending to make the Captain a present 
of them. Early the next morning he came, and, on Haydn’s playing 
the march over to him, at once counted out the thirty guineas, and 
walked away. Haydn ran after him, crying, ‘‘I have written two 
others which are better ; hear them, and make your choice.’’ The 
Captain, however, only hastened away, and Haydn afterwards tore 
the other two marches to fragments. At his farewell benefit, also, he 
made four thousand florins, which, he writes, is only to be done in 
England, his total gains here being about £1,400. 

So that, upon the whole, we may congratulate ourselves upon a 
handsome treatment of the great artist, somewhat redeeming our 
character after the miserable dispraise to which Handel was sub- 
jected. He only stayed with us a short time, however, returning to 
his beloved Vienna, in 1795, when he bought a house and garden in 
one of the suburbs, called Gumpendorff, where he lived peacefully 
until his death. 

But, to the influence of his visit to London is to be attributed the 
greatest and best known of his works. He heard the ‘‘Messiah’’ 
splendidly given at Westminster Abbey by an orchestra of a thousand 
performers, and the effect on his mind was what we can imagine. He 
said thoughtfully one day, on hearing the same music ordinarily per- 
formed, ‘‘this man is the father of us all.’’ At the Abbey, 377 instru- 
ments accompanied a single voice, without oppressing it, and the 
effect in the choruses was indescribably grand. Could he not follow 
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so worthy an example? He would try, at all events, and almost aban- 
doning for the time symphonies, quartets, and concertos, he settled 
himself down to the composition of his great Oratorio. It was his 
first work on taking possession of his new house at Vienna. He was 
not far from the garret where he had laboured in the cold, nor from 
the little village in which his talents had first been discovered. And 
now he was a prosperous man, with a European name, and with 
talents strengthened by exercise rather than weakened by time. 

His character had been almost stainless, but it may surprise some 
to discover the intensity of his religious life. At the commencement 
of all his scores he wrote, ‘‘In the name of God,”’ or ‘‘to the glory of . 
God,’’ and at the end, ‘‘praise to God.’’ ‘‘I fell on my knees,’’ he 
says, ‘‘daily, and prayed earnestly to God that He would grant me 
strength to carry out the work, and to praise Him worthily.’’ A 
somewhat different picture certainly from that which some com- 
posers present. Of Gluck we are told that, when he felt himself in 
the humour for composing, he had his piano carried into the grounds, 
and thus enlivened his imagination by the picture of nature. Paissiello 
took to his bed, and of Sacchini we are told that he could never write, 
unless his two favourite cats were sitting on his shoulders! But the 
glorious strains which describe the Creation were themselves a creation 
of prayer, and who can doubt that special assistance was given by 
Him, of whom the verse says— 


‘* Thou didst ears and hands and voices 
For Thy praise combine ; 
Craftsman’s art and music’s measure 
For Thy pleasure didst design.’’ 


The ‘‘Creation’’ occupied Haydn about two years, and when urged 
to bring it to a conclusion, he calmly replied, ‘‘I spend much time 
over it, because I intend it to last a long time.’’ At length all was 
ready, and it was performed for the first time in the Schwartzenberg 
Palace, at the expense of the Dilettanti Society. Monsieur Bombet 
was present, and says, ‘‘the flower of the literary and musical society 
of Vienna were assembled in the room, which was well adapted to 
the purpose, and Haydn himself directed the orchestra. The most 
profound silence, the most scrupulous attention, a sentiment, I might 
almost say, of religious respect, were the dispositions when the first 
Stroke of the bow was given. The general expectation was not dis- 
appointed. A long train of beauties, till that moment unknown, 
unfolded themselves before us ; our minds, overcome with pleasure 
and admiration, experienced during two hours what they had rarely 
felt, a happy existence, produced by desires ever lively, ever renewed, 
and never disappointed.’”’ 

The ‘‘Creation”’ at once took its position as one of the very finest 
works in the world, and from this it has never descended. It found 
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its way all over Europe very soon, and was everywhere received with 
the utmost enthusiasm. On the occasion of its performance at Paris, 
the artists who rendered it, resolved to present Haydn with a large 
gold medal, which was adorned on one side with a likeness of the 
Composer. The rapid sale which this great work experienced added 
considerably to Haydn’s means. The publisher had placed German 
and English words under the music; they were speedily translated 
into French, Swedish, Spanish, Bohemian and Italian. To perform 
it properly, the work requires about sixty instruments, besides the 
voices. 

Another result of his English visit was the composition of the 
**Seasons.’’ This work was founded, on our own well-known Thom- 
son’s Poem, and was written two years after the ‘‘Creation.’’ It is 
not altogether confined to descriptions of nature, as we should expect, 
but is treated in a broad, artistic fashion. In Autumn we have a hunt- 
ing scene, and a vintage-chorus, for instance. He gave much time 
to its composition, and it was the last great work he produced. The 
critics, however, objected that it was a piece of instrumental music 
with a vocal accompaniment, and Haydn himself, after it had been 
applauded in Vienna, said to a friend, ‘‘I am happy to find that my 
music pleases the public, but I can receive no compliment on this 
work from you. I am convinced that you feel yourself that it is not 
the ‘Creation,’ and the reason is partly that, in the ‘Creation,’ the 
actors are angels ; here they are peasants.’’ However, much of it 
is very beautiful, and will never be suffered to perish. 

But Haydn was feeling the approach of age now, and his natural 
powers began to flag. ‘‘My head,’’ he said, ‘‘is no longer what it 
was. Formerly, ideas came to me unsought; I am obliged now to 
seek for them, and for this I feel I am not formed.’’ Monsieur Bombet, 
upon whose interesting letters much that we have said is founded, 
knew the great Composer intimately in the peaceful old age which 
followed. ‘‘On the side of the Imperial Park of Schonbrunn,’’ he 
says, ‘‘you find a small, unpaved street, so little frequented that it 
is covered with grass. About the middle of this street rises a humble 
dwelling surrounded by perpetual silence ; it is there, and not in the 
Palace Esterhazy, as he might if he wished, that the father of instru- 
mental music resides. You ascend a short flight of wooden stairs, 
and find in the second chamber of a very simple apartment a tranquil 
old man, sitting at a desk, absorbed in the melancholy sentiment that 
life is escaping from him, and so complete a nonentity with respect 
to everything besides that he stands in need of visitors to recall to 
him what he has once been. The Haydn, all fire, exuberant and 
original, who, when seated at his piano, created musical wonders, 
has disappeared from the world.”’ 

He was not to be quiet to the end, however, but was to go to the 
region of peace from almost the midst of the sounds of war. The 
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French Army drew near to Vienna in May, 1809. Four shells fell 
close to his house and all was terror and confusion on every hand. 
His system received a shock, and in three weeks he was gone. There 
was a little rally at one time, and they carried him to the piano, where 
he sang ‘‘God preserve the Emperor’’ more than once, the National 
melody which he had himself composed. Buonaparte respected his 
genius, and gave orders that his house should be protected, but he 
fell into a stupor, from which there was no recovery, and on the last 
day of the brightest month of the year this Master of the bright and 
melodious in musical art went to the bright and happy abode. 

Yes, he had emerged out of his early troubles with the spirit of a . 
conqueror, who feels that he has been engaged in no easy contest, 
and has won. The music of his best pieces has been compared to a 
charming garden, blooming among green meadows, and refreshing, 
shadowy bushes. Ritter, whose book is one of the best modern 
critical guides, says that he revealed his religious emotions, ‘‘not in 
the grave and austere style traditional with the masters of the old 
Roman school, but in a naive, joyful, almost heavenly serene style, 
overflowing with sweet melody.’’ Though so great in harmony, he 
always sought beautiful airs, and, insisted that this was the main 
thing. ‘‘It is the soul of music,’’ he said, ‘‘it is the life, the spirit, 
the essence of a composition. Without this, Tartini may find out 
the most singular and learned chords, but nothing is heard but a 
laboured sound, which, though it may not offend the ear, leaves 
the head empty, and the heart cold.’’ In talking thus with Monsieur 
Bombet, he fetched him the copy of a chant composed by Mr. Jones, 
Organist of St. Paul’s, which he heard sung there by four thousand 
children. Though they all sang it in unison, he said that he never 
received so much pleasure from the performance of music. He would 
often ask a friend to give him a subject, and when they had not the 
courage, ‘‘Come, never mind,’’ he would say, ‘‘give me anything you 
can think of.’’ But, in his hands, the little air was pursued and 
expounded, until the dwarf became a giant in handling. 

His instrumental works are very numerous, though he will, per- 
haps, always be best known as the composer of the ‘‘Creation.’’ The 
two Bachs, father and son, prepared the way, and to Emanuel Bach 
especially Haydn acknowledged his obligations. But it was owing 
largely to his compositions that, a century ago, instrumental began 
to be a serious rival in the field with vocal music, which had long held 
undisputed sway. The sonata, the string quartet, the concerto, and 
the symphony would scarcely take second rank when their originators 
came to be Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven. 

The facilities given to Haydn were certainly great during his 
thirty years’ residence at the Prince Esterhazy’s, for the band which 
he conducted entered willingly into all his designs, and with them he 
could be continually trying experiments. So he was nearly always 
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composing, and not only for originality and beauty, but even for 
number the list of his works is surprising. It contains 
118 Symphonies, 
24 Trios, 
44 Sonatas, 
5 Oratorios, 
15 Masses, 
19 Operas, 
24 Concertos, 
163 pieces for the Caryton, 
and about 400 lighter pieces. Verily, how much would the world 
have lost, if this fertile genius had never lived in it! Many of his 
compositions were lost in a fire at the Eisenstadt Palace, but the best 
of them are preserved for the endless gratification of those who love 
the chief of the Muses. 


W. Y. Heaton. 





FREE WILL AND MODERN SCIENTIFIC 
CONCEPTIONS. 


Ir is a commonplace that the subjects on which people are most 
agreed, are precisely those on which they spend most time in 
disputing. If this be so, and if, conversely, it may be said that an 
inveterate and apparently irreconcilable difference of opinion on any 
subject may be taken as evidence of essential agreement, then most 
confidently may it be asserted that there is no subject on earth . 
about which mankind are in more perfect harmony than that which 
we speak of generally as the question of Free-Will versus Deter- 
minism. 

And, indeed, that this is so, practically, is obvious enough. Prac- 
tically, no question can be said to exist. No one, not even the most 
determined determinist, doubts for a moment that in the ordinary 
affairs of life he has free-will—that he can do as he likes. On this 
conviction, indeed, the whole possibility of rational living rests. It 
is only as a matter of theory that-any question can arise. And yet, 
if the question has any reality at all, if it is not merely a matter of 
idle word-spinning, it ought to have some bearing on every-day life. 
The determinist ought to be embarrassed at every turn by the view 
he holds—the view that after all it is not he that is actually thinking 
and acting, but certain forces working through him. As a matter of 
fact, he is not as embarrassed in the least. May this not (the plain 
man might ask) be taken as evidence of a certain insincerity in his 
attitude? 

The reply, of course, is obvious. It is, precisely, in this apparent 
contradiction between theory and practice that the whole crux of the 
question lies. Man’s instinctive feeling tells him clearly, beyond the 
possibility of question, that he is a free agent, that he can do as he 
likes: his reasoning tells him, in tones less strident perhaps, but 
equally decided, that this assurance is a delusion. Which of the two 
is he to believe? Had he only one or the other his course would be 
clear: as it is. 

It is the aim of this essay (no very new one!) to show that after 
all the contradiction is by no means so hopeless as might appear— 
that, in fact, the hope suggested in our first paragraph is by no 
means unfounded. And, first of all, starting from the point we have 
just reached, this peculiarity of the situation must be remarked :— 
Man’s view of freedom, being purely instinctive, purely practical, 
has remained, and must necessarily remain, the same in the course of 
all ages ; the determinist view, on the other hand, being the result 
of a process of reasoning, has gone through a course of evolution 
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corresponding to the different stages in his mental development. 
Thus, among the Greeks, the question was connected with the idea 
of Fate or Necessity : throughout the middle ages it took a theological 
guise, and as such we find it stated (in a certain phase of develop- 
ment) in the XVII. Article of the Prayer-Book. With this evolution- 
ary or historical view of determinism, however, we are but little con- 
cerned :-it is with its present form,—which rests entirely on scientific 
grounds,—that we have here to do. One thing, however, follows 
obviously from what has just been said, and may be stated at once. 
If any reconciliation is to take place it is from the determinist side 
that the whole motion towards agreement must come. This does 
not mean, of course, that the determinist position is to be twisted at all 
costs into some apparent harmony with man’s instinctive sense of 
freedom. Far from it. But since determinism has gone through, and 
is still going through, a course of evolution,—changing its ground 
constantly as man’s general conception of the world about him 
changes,—is it not reasonable to hope that this course of evolution 
may at last bring it out into real agreement with free-will? The hope 
may seem a slender one, but it is all we have to clutch at: and the 
aim of this essay will be to examine the grounds on which determinism 
rests and to show that there are as a matter of fact even now—(as a 
matter of fact, be it observed, not merely of word twisting)—reasons 
for anticipating such an ultimate agreement with free-will. Even 
should we not succeed in showing this, as we hope, clearly and con- 
vincingly, the belief in free-will (it may be well to say by way of 
caution) will, of course, in no way be affected. The convinced believer 
in free-will may still continue to hold his position, even though he be 
compelled to admit that the grounds on which it is to be reconciled 
with his reason are not as yet apparent. 

The determinist’s view as at present held, rests (as already said) 
entirely upon a scientific basis. During the past two or three hundred 
years the old theological view of the universe as governed by some 
more or less capricious being has given way to a view of the universe 
as one complete, self-contained whole, governed by certain fixed invar- 
jable laws, There is no need here to discuss what is meant precisely 
by ''Lawa'’ (though Indeed the question has a very Important bear- 
ing on the subject; it ls suffielent to say that in all the operations of 
the universe there is observable a certain definite order or regularity, 
No event stands by itself; each has its necessary antecedent, and its 
inevitable consequences, And this conception of regularity, at first 
perceived in its more obvious manifestations, has gradually extended 
to all the operations of Nature of any kind whatsoever, including 
even those in which man bears a part. It has come to be clearly 
recognised that man cannot be regarded as standing alone, or outside 
the ordinary laws of Nature. He exists as part of the universe and 
only as part of it, and can no more act independently of it than any 
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wheel in a machine can act independently of the movement of the 
machine as a whole. Every thought and every action of which he 
is capable has its necessary antecedents, its necessary relation to the 
world around him: so that were one acquainted with the whole 
circumstances of any man at any given moment, one could foretell 
his behaviour with the same certainty as an astronomer, given 
sufficient data, can foretell the movements of any heavenly body. 
This conception once grasped, free-will would seem to become almost 
too absurd to discuss. Man, always, will act according to the 
greatest pressure put upon him; and if in any given situation he 
be pulled in a number of ways by various forces of varying power, 
it is in the way in which, as a resultant of all these forces, he is 
pulled, that he will go. He may indeed imagine he has the power of 
choice, but this is only a delusion. Just as an evenly-balanced pair 
of scales, if a 1lb. weight be placed on one side and a $lb. on the 
other, will invariably be weighed down on the 1lb. side, so will man, 
invariably, act according to the strongest motives. 

Closely connected with this general conception of law and 
regularity reigning in the universe, is the tendency to what is called 
‘‘materialism’’—the tendency, that is, to regard all phenomena what- 
osever as dependent upon purely material operations ; thus over- 
throwing entirely the old distinction between ‘‘mind’’ and ‘‘matter.’’ 
This doctrine, however, cannot be said at the present time to be by 
any means universally accepted: and for this reason, and also for 
the sake of the more easy statement of our argument, we will (for 
the present) pass it over, and confine ourselves to the consideration 
of the more general statement of the scientific position, as outlined 
above. 

Accepting, thus, the general statement as outlined above, the 
question may be asked—'‘Is this conception of law or regularity 
throughout the universe in reality inconsistent with free-will?’’ The 
question at first sight may seem absurd : but let us see. 

It has been said that man will always act according to the greatest 
pressure put upon him, or in other words, according to the strongest 
motives: and there can be no doubt that this is so, But in speaking 
of the ‘strongest motives’ what is it that we really mean? Are we 
not In fact reasoning backwards, or judging ef what precedes the 
event in the light of the event itself? In other words, is it not only 
because a man does act in a certain way that we are able to speak of 
the motives which lead him to so act as the ‘‘strongest?'’ In saying 
this, there is, of course, no reference to the fact that individuals 
differ greatly, and that motives which are very strong in some are 
very weak in others, That, for our present argument is nothing to 
the point. But may it not be—nay, is it not—that each individual 
has within himself the power of determining the force of the various 
pressures brought to bear upon him, and so conditioning their 
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control? The idea is one which it is, unfortunately, not very easy 
to bring out clearly by any illustration. But to recur for a moment to 
an analogy already made use of, if we imagine a pair of scales having 
in themselves the power of determining the value of the weight 
placed upon them, some idea, however feeble and absurd, of what 
is meant may be suggested. In a word, may we not conceive the 
‘laws of the universe’ as working, in the case of man (and, indeed, 
in varying degrees in all sentient creatures) through free-will—as the 
medium through which alone they can work in the sentient world— 
and not, as it were, over and above and exclusive of it. 

As already said, it is not possible to bring out what is meant very 
convincingly or clearly, for the simple reason that every possible 
analogy is, necessarily (—and the real significance of this will be 
apparent in a moment—) on the side of determinism. One or two 
attempts at illustration, however, may, perhaps, serve—if only by 
their very helplessness and even absurdity—to make what is meant 
a little clearer. As everybody knows, in all sciences we speak of 
the ‘‘laws of Nature’’ as being modified by the medium through which 
they operate. Thus, sound will travel more rapidly through water 
than air, some substances are better conductors of electricity than 
others, and so on. Let us now imagine some sort of magical medium, 
having the power of modifying the various forces which act through 
it at will—now being, so to speak, a good conductor, now a bad one, 
now rigid, now elastic—and we have, at least, a rough analogy to 
free-will. Or, to bring home the idea perhaps more clearly through 
the visual sense, let us take an illustration from mechanics. If, in 
our diagram, the lines a, b, c, d, e, represent forces of varying 
power bearing on a point x, we have a simple little problem in the 
resultant of forces, to which, of course, it would be easy, by 
calculation, to give a definite answer. 


But now imagine the point x as having in itself the power of summing 
up and balancing the various forces so as to cause them to act in 
any direction—may we not still speak of the forces a, b, c, d, and e, 
as operating, but operating through the medium of the point x? In 
mechanics no doubt the idea is absurd, but it is not inconceivable 
in itself: and it forms a very fair illustration of the conception of 
free-will that we are trying to convey. 
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To the thorough-going determinist all this, no doubt, will appear 
mere confusion of thought, or else deliberate sophistry. ‘The 
‘‘universe,’’ he will say, ‘‘is either, so to speak, of one piece through- 
“out or it is not: if it is, then the reign of law must extend every- 
‘where, and it is pure absurdity to talk of man as having the power 
‘(in some vague way) of modifying or conditioning that law: to do 
‘so is, in fact (disguise it as we may), to give up the conception of 
‘tunity, and reduce everything again to confusion.’’ But this, 
specious and even convincing as it may seem, is in reality a mere 
begging of the question. It is true we are compelled to acknowledge 
the right of ‘‘law’’ throughout the universe: but what right have 
we, because that ‘‘law’’ is seen as acting, so to speak, immediately - 
or directly in the purely material world, to conclude therefore that 
it must necessarily act everywhere in the same manner? It has 
already been more than once remarked it is impossible to illustrate 
the free-will position by any analogy ; and the reason is, of course, 
that every analogy must necessarily be taken from the purely material 
world, and must, therefore, necessarily be in the support or deter- 
minism. But what ground have we to take for granted that such 
analogies must necessarily be true? As a matter of fact, we have 
none at all—nay, we even know that they are false. For has not 
each one of us, within himself, the consciousness of free-will? And 
has not this inner consciousness as much right to be considered as 
evidence—even from a scientific point of view—as any evidence based 
simply on outside analogy? Here, indeed, lies the fundamental error 
of the scientist. Taking his standpoint from the operations of nature 
around him, he proceeds therefrom to build up a complete scheme for 
the universe, including even himself ; overlooking, or rather ignoring 
altogether the evidence of his own consciousness. Is not this only 
on a par with ;—while it is precisely the reverse of—the procedure of 
the savage, who conscious within himself of the powers of personality 
and free-will proceeds to explain the operations of the various forms 
of nature which he sees around him by endowing them with similar 
qualities? Of the two procedures, indeed, that of the savage is the 
more excusable—since it is at least natural. 

Of course, at bottom, the whole question is one of what may be 
called physiological—phychology. And here we return to a point 
we have already touched upon. As already said, the tendency of a 
certain school is undoubtedly to overthrow all distinctions between 
“‘mind’’ and ‘‘matter’’—to regard all thought and feeling as pro- 
duced merely by certain mechanical or chemical changes in the brain. 
“Without phosphorus no thought,’ ‘‘the brain secretes thought as 
the liver secretes bile’’—these may be taken as typical and funda- 
mental maxims of the school in question. And it must be admitted 
that this pure materialism seems as first sight even more obviously 
fatal to free-will than the more genera! conception of cause and_effect 
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* already dealt with: since purely physical and chemical changes we 
know to be under the control of ‘‘law,’’ and if man’s thoughts be 
controlled through his brain by such changes how then can he be 
said to control them? In reality, however, this more particular 
statement of the case is no more fatal to free-will than the general 
statement already dealt with: indeed it only enables the case for 
free-will to be more clearly and convincingly vindicated. To enter 
into the whole question of materialism is, of course, within our present 
limits impossible : but this at least may be said. Thought, however 
produced, exists ; that is the only thing we are sure of: and if, as 
the materialists assert, it be only a product of matter, then it follows 
that thought must be inherent or potential in matter in all its form. 
Materialism and idealism, in fact, (as has been so often remarked) 
come to practically the same thing. What right then have we 
reasoning from the supposed purely mechanical or immediate control 
of ‘“‘law’’ in the material world, to suppose that that control is 
exercised in the same way throughout the universe? Should we not, 
rather, taking our own consciousness of freedom as a starting point, 
and reasoning from the higher to the lower, say boldly that free-will 
exists throughout the universe, but that in inanimate matter it is 
latent or potential, and is only developed as life and thought are 
developed The idea may appear startling, but it proceeds from the 
very nature of materialism itself. And it is perhaps worth noting 
that in reaching such a conclusion we are only recurring to the 
conception of the philosopher, who said that ‘‘the soul sleeps in the 
stone, dreams in the animal, and wakes in man.”’ 

It may be objected that such a view of free-will as is here put 
forward—as only the medium through which the ‘‘laws’’ of the 
universe act—is in reality not free-will at all: that it is after all only 
another form of determinism disguised and two or three degrees 
removed. But at least it is what is generally understood, both by 
the philosopher and the man in the street, as free-will—and that is 
enough. A very simple illustration may perhaps serve to bring this 
out. When we speak, in ordinary parlance, of a man as having the 
power to go where he likes and do as he likes, it is obvious that 
we do not mean absolutely, but only as far as the laws of gravitation, 
etc., will permit : so, in the same way, when we say that a man has 
free-will, that he can think and act as he likes, we mean not uncon- 
ditionally, but within the limits prescribed by the circumstances in 
which he is placed. Free-will, indeed, in any absolute or uncon- 
ditional sense, existing, so to speak in vacuo, is inconceivable. This, 
of course, has long been recognised in all discussions of the subject. 
All that has been attempted to be shown in this essay is that this 
conception of free-will and determinism as interrelated and mutually 
dependent springs inevitably from the conclusions of modern physical 
science. 
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If indeed the view put forward above be accepted, it may be said 
that we have achieved, not merely a solution of the difficulty of 
free-will, but a complete and not altogether unacceptable philosophy 
of the universe. We see the ‘‘laws of nature’’ working, first, as it 
were, blindly or mechanically through the medium of ‘‘dead matter’’ : 
then, less blindly or directly, but none the less surely, through 
animate matter; and finally, consciously and indirectly, but none 
the less surely, through the medium of intelligence. Or rather, to 
drop the fiction as to the ‘‘laws of nature’’ altogether, let us say that 
we see matter, or thought, or whatsoever it is that the universe is 
composed of, gradually evolving, emancipating itself, gradually 
working out its destiny, to arrive at last at—complete freedom? But 
complete freedom would imply entire determinism. An universe 
possessing freedom throughout would differ in no wise in its workings 
from our present universe, except that it would be completely 
conscious. What a vista is thus opened out! And what a respon- 
sibility is placed upon us, in whom (so far as we know) the power 
of freedom and self-consciousness (for the one implies the other) have 
attained as yet, their greatest development. 


A. R. Cripps. 
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PRACTICAL CHRISTIANITY AND THE 
NEW THEOLOGY. 


OR THE MILLENIUM DAWN OF CHRIST’S KINGDOM 
ON EARTH. 


THE setting up of Christ’s Kingdom upon earth has been a subject 
of expectation of the Christian Church all through the era of 
Christianity from Apostolic times. Again and again the would-be 
expeunders of prophecy have sounded the note of His coming. Not 
a century has passed but these interpreters of Scripture have sounded 
the tocsin that the Lord was coming—even fixing the date. 
The writer remembers many of these during the last three-score years. 
There have been the Millerites, the Baxterites, and the Varleyites, 
lecturing through England, America, and the Colonies. So far back 
as 1842 the writer remembers how vividly it was impressed upon the 
people that the Great Day of Judgment was at hand, when the Lord 
would certainly come with a mighty Host of Angels to take the 
believers up into the New Jerusalem; when the wicked and the earth 
would be burnt up in one great conflagration. But He came not. 
Then we had Baxter, the evangelist, touring through England, hold- 
ing revival meetings, rousing timid people to frenzy, and partly filling 
the mental hospitals with religious maniacs. Baxter even went so 
far as to fix a day when the Lord Jesus Himself would certainly come 
and take the chair at a public meeting at the Cannon Street Hotel, 
London. On this occasion there were ministers so deluded that they 
went to the Hotel and found Baxter and a few others waiting for the 
coming of the Son of Man. But again Hecamenot. Then we have 
had the great evangelist lecturer, Henry Varley, a retired successful 
merchant, predicting the certainty of the Lord’s coming with ten 
thousand of His saints to take up the waiting believers to the New 
Jerusalem in the skies. And still the expectation lingers. The cry 
is, ‘‘ Be on the Watch Tower,” ‘Still look for His coming,” 
*‘Though He tarry, He will surely come.”’ 
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These remarks are preliminary to a consideration of this important 
subject, for it is important, and the time is coming, and rapidly 
hastening on, when the creedal system of Christianity will be sifted 
and the chaff separated from the wheat as foreshadowed in the great 
Parable of the Tares—so graphically described by the Prophet of 
Nazareth—when the creedal tares will be gathered together in 
bundles and burnt up, by a righteous and destructive criticism. 


The Christ is indeed coming—but not in propria persona—not 
as one individual personality. Notwithstanding the array of texts 
which zealous propagators of their theory can bring to support it, it 
may safely be asserted the Second Advent is not a personal coming | 
of Jesus Christ, as in the First Advent. ‘‘ The Christ that is to be’”’ 
—will not be embodied in one personality. It will be an awakening 
of the whole of the genuine followers of the Great Carpenter Prophet 
of Nazareth. The Christly men and women who are being raised 
up as leaders in this mighty movement will be, not only spiritual 
men, loving the Truth, even unto death as He did, they will be 
unselfish, tender, and loving to the fallen as He was—but they will 
also be ready and willing to be leaders of their fellowmen in defence 
of Right against Might, as was the noble George Washington, and 
as were a few others, according to their ability. They will make a 
stand in Public life for Righteousness, and Justice, and not sit 
quietly by while their brothers and sisters are being exploited and 
enslaved through the power of Mammonism. The Christly men 
who are coming to the front in these modern times will be true 
leaders; they will not be aggressive, but stand up manfully against 
oppression of every kind. They will, if necessary, go into the very 
Sanctuary, and, like their great prototype, cleanse the Church of the 
money changers and high dignitaries, who have usurped power over 
their brethren for selfish purposes, and who have made the Church 
of the Living God a system of Mammon Worship, with their Sacra- 
mentarian mummeries. This mighty movement now hastening, could 
not be carried out by the embodiment of the Christ-Spirit, in one 
personality, as in the First Advent in Jesus. The Spirit will be poured 
out upon all, according to their power of receptivity, or according 
as their spiritual nature is evolved. But the leaders will be imbued 
with the highest and best that was manifest in Jesus, the Carpenter 
Prophet of Nazareth. This will be the inception of the Millenium 
Dawn of Christ’s Kingdom among men, ushered in by the Great 
Battle of Armageddon, not a slaughter of men, but a slaughter of 
the anti-social privileges and monopolies, by which the few 
have become rich at the expense of the many. It will be a battle 
of Righteousness, Justice, and Truth, against Wickedness, Injustice, 
and Error. Then all the great Forces of Nature which the Almighty 
Father of men has so bountifully provided for His human children— 
shall be used and administered for the good of all—instead of as 
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in the past for the few, who have exploited these great gifts for selfish 
gain and lorded it over God’s heritage. 

Through taking the letter of the Bible as an infallible authority, 
and misapprehending its symbolical allegorical, and figurative signifi- 
cance, many of the followers of the Great Nazarene Teacher have 
been misled in their expectation of the second coming of the Christ 
Spirit—which is so often referred to in the New Testament. Jesus 
called Himself frequently ‘‘ Son of Man.’’ He was the Son of 
Humanity—the representative man—manifesting in the highest 
degree the God-consciousness. 

Neither the Apostles whom He called and selected as His chief 
followers to carry on His work, nor any of the disciples who followed 
Him understood Him or the purpose for which He came into the 
world. He has to rebuke them again and again for their mere 
earthly desires of setting up an earthly kingdom on the lines of 
ancient Israel under His leadership as King. They had supposed 
that Jesus would be their much-desired and long-expected Messiah, 
Who should have redeemed Israel from the bondage of Rome. 
Their spiritual faculties were so little developed that they could not 
rise into the higher spiritual atmosphere which was His very life. 


While He admits His right to the title of King: it is not as an 
earthly King: but as Leader, Guide, and King of the whole human 
Race, to lead them into higher truth, and to unfold their spiritual 
nature so that they may lead God-like lives, even while in the flesh. 
He constantly repudiates any idea of separateness or disunion from 
His human brethren. Even after His oes He says, ‘‘ Go 
tell my brethren I go before them into Galilee.’’ He is never any- 
thing but their Elder Brother—Who will lead them into still higher 
realms of spirituality according as they assimilate His teachings, and 
follow Him in the unfoldment of their spiritual faculties. His 
teachings give no idea of a fallen nature in man such as Theology 
has insisted on. To Him all men are the children of the Supreme 
Spirit—Unembodied Impersonal Spirit—‘‘ God is Spirit,’? He says, 
not a spirit. Man born into matter by natural generation is an 
emanation from God—becomes an individualised spirit, a separate 
entity with the power of free determination to work out His own 
destiny. In fact, in essential nature He is one with the Father— 
a god in embryo, capable of becoming perfect as the ‘‘ Father in 
Heaven is perfect.’’ In this man is co-partner with God in the 
redemption of the Race. But God, or the Spirit within, is the pre- 
dominant partner, working out this great mystery of Redemption. 
And He of His own good pleasure waits patiently for the working 
out of this great Problem, the complete and ultimate redemption of 
all His human children, when— 

‘* Not one life shall be destroyed 
Or cast as rubbish to the void.’’ 
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It is the spirit’s contact with matter in the physical body that 
causes it to be abased and humiliated: and this abasement and 
humiliation must be thrown off in the discipline of the earthly exist- 
ence as it was in the case of Jesus Himself. While Jesus claims 
relationship with the Supreme Spirit, whom He calls ‘‘ The Father,’’ 
‘* My Father and your Father,’’ and says, He ‘‘ and the Father are 
one,’’ i.e., one in Essence and Purpose—He never really claims to be 
God. He distinctly says He ‘‘ came out from God ”’ to be a witness 
for Truth in the world. ‘‘ To this end was I born, and for this 
cause came I into the world, that I should witness unto the Truth ’’ 
(John xviii., 37). Heis always human, a man among men—*‘ a man © 
approved of God’’ (Acts II., 22). Hence He is the Ideal, the Perfect, 
the Model man for all time. 

As showing how little they understood the object and purpose 
of His coming into the world, as the Great Revealer of human 
Immortality and teaching that all men are naturally immortal by 
virtue of being ‘‘ the offspring ’’’ of God (Acts xvii., 28), in their 
spiritual nature, which has to be unfolded through the assimilation 
of the truths He taught, we find even.the Apostles expecting Him to 
return to earth again during their lifetime to inaugurate a material 
earthly kingdom among men. This expectation of a personal coming 
of the Lord Jesus has been fostered and retained by the Bible 
Literalists, as before stated, even to the present day in all sections 
of the Christian Church. They ignore the figurative language of the 
Scriptures, and insist upon a literal interpretation of prophecies and 
statements which have an inner spiritual sense not always apparent 
in the letter of the text. 

It is now quite evident that the immediate followers of Jesus 
misunderstood much of their Master’s teaching. And as none of these 
sayings of the Great Teacher were written down at the time they 
were uttered, and not for nearly a hundred years after—it need not 
surprise us that the early Church misrepresented these expectations 
of a second coming—nor need it surprise us that these expectations 
were not verified. 

It is because the writers of the Epistles were so mistaken in these 
expectations, and yet have referred to it in such dogmatic terms, that 
the Churches—regarding these writings as infallibly inspired have 
continued to look for a Personal Return of the Lord Jesus, in many 
cases fixing the date of such coming, as we have seen. 

In the Progressive Evolution and unfoldment of the spiritual 
nature of the Rate there is not, nor can there can be, any fixed time 
or period for any event in the history of this unfoldment. It all 
depends upon the receptivity manifested by the race in its assimilation 
of truth. Mankind as a whole have to work out their own salvation 
from the abasement of their animal nature. This can only be done 
through the unfoldment of their soul, or God-faculties: from the 
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lowest untutored savage and animal man, to the highest intellectual 
scientist of modern times. The average man even in civilised life 
has very little consciousness of his spiritual nature. Even the 
nominal Christian and Church-goer has but a very poor idea of this 
God-consciousness, or atonement, and harmony with the Divine. 

Among the so-called scientists of the Materialist school many deny 
that man has any such faculty of consciousness, or oneness with 
Spirit. With these, man is merely a rational, thinking animal 
(without responsibility, except to his fellow-men)—an animal with a 
somewhat more organised brain, which is the source of mentality. 

The Literalists in the churches, who are looking for the second 
coming of Christ, as a person, as in Jesus, have flooded the Christian 
world with literature. Quite a number of periodicals are specially 
devoted to teaching this doctrine. And with it they teach a simulated 
spirituality, founded largely on mere emotionalism, as we see it in 
nearly all religious revivals. Seldom has it any lasting effect on 
character. 

The great mass of Bible readers throughout Christendom, imagine 
that the Bible is the only revelation that the Almighty Father of men 
has given to His human children: that the Jewish prophets were the 
only media by which He made/His Will known to men. These Bible 
readers have no conception that the great heathen world outside 
Judea was as much under His Providential government as were the 
Jewish people. Our Father, God, has never left any people, or nation, 
without some witness for truth and righteousness amongst them. 
Every nation has had its prophets. 

From the very earliest times, He has been revealing to men, right 
views of Truth according to their capacity to receive and appreciate 
it. It has been a question of Evolution, of the unfoldment of their 
spiritual nature. Man’s mind is Instinctive, Intellectual, and Spiri- 
tual. In the first he is akin to the animal world. In the other two 
he is akin to the Angels and to God. If it were not so, there could be 
no revelation of the Divine to him. 


If there were no divinity within us 
How could He divinely win us? 


INVOLUTION BEFORE EVOLUTION. 


It has been a continuous Revelation from the earliest human 
consciousness. But there have been many gaps of Retrogression, 
when men’s minds were so densely material and sensuous, that they 
paid no attention to the divine within them. As St. Paul says while 
they had the witness within, they refused to listen to the still small 
voice. (Romans, 1, 19-32.) The Word of God is not necessarily in 
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any Book—but is found in the human soul—‘‘The Word is very nigh 
unto thee, in thy mouth and in thy heart, that thou mayest do it.”’ 
(Deu. xxx, 14.) Only as the Bible appeals to this inner conscious- 
ness, in the human soul, can it be regarded as authoritively speaking 
to men. The real Word of God is not an outside and infallible 
authority, but is ‘‘The Light which lighteth every man that cometh 
into the world.’’ (John I, 9.) This is the Christ Spirit, dormant in 
humanity, which has to be evolved, unfolded. The object and purpose 
of Jesus was to teach and to exemplify this, which He did both in 
life and death, dying voluntarily, in defence of the Truth He brought, 
and taught. He is thus our Leader, Guide, and Saviour, ‘‘The Way, 

the Truth, and the Life.”’ : 

Many of these Second Adventists hold themselves aloof from the 
ordinary duties of citizenship, and regard Politics or the science of 
Government, as worldly matters, which Christians should not meddle 
with for fear of contamination with things called secular. They are, 
however, most earnest in religious services, and very zealous to 
make converts to their opinions. If mere assent to, or belief in doc- 
trine, were the means of acquiring salvation, or attaining Heaven, 
their zeal would be worthy of all praise. But the test is—‘‘Not every 
one that saith unto Me, Lord, Lord, etc., but he that doeth the will 
of my Father,’’ and ‘‘Inasmuch as ye did it unto the least of these my 
poorer brethren, ye did it unto me,’’ etc. No mention of creed here. 

It is unfortunate that these zealous Christians never learn wisdom 
in the hard school of experience, for however often disappointed in 
their expectations, they continue on the ‘‘watch tower,’’ as they call 
it, waiting for the coming of the Son of Man in the clouds of heaven. 
Arguments are completely lost on these advocates of the literal mean- 
ing of the Scriptures. They will not listen to any other view than 
the one they have taken up. They are so familiar with the letter of 
the Bible, they overwhelm one with texts, in proof of their position. 
If these zealous religionists were only half as earnest in Social 
Reform, and the redress of abuses in public life, and put the same 
amount of energy into efforts to bring about such changes in social 
life, as would give Equal Opportunity to all: they would be of far 
more use in the world ; they would help to bring about their much 
desired Millenium on this Earth, through new social conditions, and 
a Universal Brotherhood among men ;- and they would inaugurate 
the New Heavens and New Earth, foretold by the prophets of old. 

It is a pity these earnest dreamers cannot turn their attention to 
something more substantial, than a vain expectation founded, like 
many other dogmas, on a misconception of a few isolated texts in the 
New Testament. 

This grand event, and condition of human Society called The Mil- 
Jenium Dawn, can only come as the spiritual nature, and God-con- 
sciousness, is evolved, and unfolded in humanity. It will not come 
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as a momentous catastrophe, to overwhelm the material creation. It 
is not in the material world that this great movement will take place 
—bui in human society. It is human conditions, not the material 
earth that will be affected. This stupendous result in the Evolution, 
and unfoldment of the divine consciousness in human society, might 
just as well come in this twentieth century, as be deferred to the 
thirtieth, as it may be, through Retrogression, instead of Progression 
of the spiritual ; as it has been again and again in the past, through 
bigoted persecution, and repression. It is not a question of period, 
or time, but development. The intellectual faculties of men are suffi- 
ciently unfolded in civilised life. It is man’s spiritual nature that is 
dwarfed, even among nominal Christians; and this dwarfing of 
the spiritual faculty has arisen chiefly from the repressive creedal 
system of Christianity, cramping the minds of the people. 

It is cheering to read what the wealthy Quaker, Mr. Geo. Cadbury, 
said not long ago: ‘‘I believe before this twentieth century has passed 
away, that it will be practically impossible, when the laws of our land 
are based on the teachings of Jesus Christ, for any man to amass a 
large fortune.’’ Mr. Cadbury thinks that too many nominal Chris- 
tians, devote their energies to the accumulation of wealth for its own 
sake, rather than for the blessings they may confer on their less for- 
tunate human brothers. God grant that this prediction of the worthy 
Quaker may be verified. But one can scarcely believe that flooding 
the Christian world with sensational literature, founded on a miscon- 
ception of ancient prophesies, is calculated to help to bring about 
this much desired Evolution, and unfoldment of the spiritual nature 
of men. 

The Bible, with its grand precepts, and its living example of the 
One Perfect Man, is the best guide to true living, yet received on the 
Planet : but it is far from Infallible. It has a human side as well as 
a divine side, and much of the human side is very crude, because it 
came to the race when in an undeveloped state. Moreover all Inspira- 
tion has come through human media, through persons sensitive to 
spirit influence, and these may so commingle their own ideas and acts 
with the message, that it is difficult to separate and interpret the 
message correctly. (The Prophet Hosea, for instance, who surely was 
a sensualist.) Still more difficult does the simple seeker find it to 
arrive at the truth through commentators and self-constituted inter- 
preters of the Book. And yet there is ample guidance in this grand 
old Bible ; and a wayfaring man, though simple, need not err in con- 
sulting its pages. There is only one true guide, in the understanding 
of Divine Truth, whether in the Bible or elsewhere, that is, the Divine 
Spirit within, guiding intuitively through living a true, pure, and holy 
life. The Master Himself gives the key to this, If a man desires to 
know higher truth, let him live the truth he already has, that is, live 
the best he knows, and he shall know of the truth, whether it come 
from mere selfism or from God, 
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In teaching that the Bible is the Infallible Word of God, and above 
human season, and Intelligence, Organised Christianity in the 
Churches has largely ignored the teaching of Jesus, the Carpenter 
Prophet of Nazareth. In the Gospel records we never find Him refer- 
ring to man as a fallen being. Nor does He ever claim to be God, 
or a second person in a Tripersonality of God. He is always our 
Elder Brother and Exemplar, both in life and in his death as a Mar- 
tyr for Truth. It is always, ‘‘Follow Me. He that followeth, Jmitates 
Me, shall not walk in darkness, but shall have the Light of Life.’’ He 
exhorts His followers to be perfect, as your Father in Heaven is per- 
fect. Be perfect, that is, according to your capacity. If Jesus was 
God, as Orthodoxy teaches, wherein does His example benefit us? He 
was the Great Revealer, and Witness for Truth, as He tells us, and 
died in its defence, and not to satisfy the Justice of an angry God. 

The saddest feature in all Christendon, is, that these doctrines 
have become so ingrained into the minds of the people, that numbers 
are so wedded to them, that they will not listen to any other view. 
And this often prevents them putting forth any effort in the unfold- 
ment of their spiritual faculties. Hence many stop at trusting in 
the merits of Jesus, and what he has done for them—‘‘Jesus has done 
it all,’’ they say, ‘‘Only believe.’’ “And what do we find throughout 
so-called Christian Nations, as a result of such teaching? Selfism 
and greed of wealth and power are rampant in all classes of the 
community—from the hardy son of toil, to the wealthy Aristocrat, 
who loafs on his brother man’s labour : and yet claims to be a follower 
of the meek and lowly man of Nazareth, who had ‘‘not where to lay 
his head !’’ 

The dogma of Substitution, is as Dr. Bushnell has well said, a 
“Mockery of Justice, and both that and Expiation are of Pagan 
Origin.’’ For nearly eighteen hundred years, these creeds have been 
thrust upon the people by Theologians. Freedom of thought on 
these questions has been suppressed, and persecuted, by the Church 
authorities. They have completely overlooked almost the last words 
spoken by Jesus to His followers: ‘‘I have many things to say unto 
you, but ye cannot understand them now. But I will send unto you 
another comforter, who shall teach and guide you into all Truth.’’ 
These Theological bigots have not in the past listened to this Spirit 
of Truth from the Great Teacher. But they have persecuted even 
unto death, many who held themselves open to receive impressions 
from this Spirit of Truth. And many of these religious bigots in 
all ages have been men of keen intellect, according to the times in 
whieh they lived. But their spiritual nature of God-consciousness 
was often dwarfed and perverted. John Calvin was a noted instance 
of this, accompanied with the most egotistical intellectual pride. No 
darker spot is to be found in the history of Protestant Christianity 
than this biget's burning of Servetus, No true follower of Jesus can 
become a persecutor, 
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It is because the churches have so misapprehended the figurative 
language of the Bible, and have insisted on the infallibility of the 
mere letter of the word that they have continued to teach the Second 
Advent as a Personal coming of the Lord Jesus. 

This great event, called the Millenial Dawn, which we have tried 
to foreshadow—the embodiment of the Christ Spirit in Humanity— 
cannot come, till perfect Freedom of opinion and Liberty for all has 
been won. And this perfect liberty for all, can come only as men 
are prepared for it, by the education of their complex nature. It is 
a question of the Evolution and development of the Race. Even now, 
with all the mighty advance of this twentieth century, which has 
come to us through the last and greatest of all past centuries—it is a 
question as to how far Privilege and vested-interests, with the 
enormous power of Mammon, with its Syndicates and Trusts, backed 
by Landlordism, will be able to retard, and put back the clock of 
Progress : and arrest this Righteous Movement for raising humanity 
to their high destiny, viz., ‘‘God’s Kingdom on Earth as it is in 
Heaven,’’ Equality of opportunity for all in the use of all Nature’s 
great gifts. We must never forget that Eternal vigilance is the price 
of Liberty. 

This paper cannot be better concluded than by a quotation from 
one of the most self-sacrificing lovers of his kind that ever lived. A 
very Christly man of the last Century. He says: ‘‘The first real, 
earnest, living Faith, that shall arise upon the ruin of the old worn-out 
creeds, will transform the whole of our actual social organisation : 
because every strong and earnest Faith tends to apply itself to every 
branch of human activity : because in every epoch of its existence the 
Earth has ever tended to conform itself to the Heaven in which it 
then believed : and because the whole history of humanity is but the 
repetition in form and degree varying according to the diversity of 
the times—of the words of the great model prayer of the Christ— 
*‘Thy Kingdom come on Earth as it is in Heaven.’’ 


A. K. 





THE MONTH. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


In spite of the cumbrous procedure of the Commons and the wrecking 
proclivities of the Lords, the session just closed, . 

The Work of like the summer and autumn sessions of last year, 

the Session. has proved most prolific, no less than fifty-six 

measures having been added to the Statute Book. 

But, this year as last, we regret to say, the legislative output is 
notable for quantity rather than for quality. Some useful measures 
have, indeed, been passed; but no root reforms. Mr. Haldane’s 
big Army Bill has become law, but we fear that to the extent that 
it embodies his ideal of ‘‘a nation in arms,’’ it may lend itself under 
more reactionary auspices to the jntroduction of a veiled system of 
conscription ; and the measure, also, in our opinion, dangerously 
weakens the control of Parliament—never too strong—over War 
Office finance. The establishment of a Court of Criminal Appeal will 
undoubtedly, as the ‘‘King’s Speech’”’ claims, ‘‘confirm still further 
the confidence of the public in the administration of justice.’? The 
Companies Act Amendment Act is a step in the right direction. Mr. 
Lloyd George’s Patents Bill, which seeks ‘‘especially to restrain the 
abuse of monopolies, and to strengthen the provisions in regard to 
the revocation of British patents which are worked abroad, but which 
are not adequately worked in this country,’’ is a welcome measure. 
Mr. McKenna’s Education (Administrative Provisions) Act saves 
something from the wreckage of last year’s Education Bill, making 
provision among other things for a system of medical inspection of 
school children ; while by two strokes of the administrative pen he 
has set up a separate Board of Education for Wales, and has provided 
#100,000 for the building in single school districts of publicly- 
controlled non-sectarian schools. The public health is protected by 
the Food Regulations Act, and a step towards the checking of infantile 
mortality is taken by the Notification of Births Bill. The Scottish 
Small Holdings Bill has been destroyed by the House of Lords, but 
the English Small Holdings Bill and the Irish Evicted Tenants Bill 
have been passed, after more or less severe mutilation at the hands 
of the Lords. And, again quoting the ‘‘King’s Speech,’’ ‘‘a griev- 
ance of long standing is removed by the passing of the Act for 
legalising marriage with a deceased wife’s sister;’’ while ‘‘ further 
measures have been passed for enabling women to serve on local 
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bodies in England and Scotland, for giving my Courts a discretionary 
power to place offenders under the care of probation officers instead of 
committing them to prison, for the better regulation of the hours and 
conditions of labour of the women and girls employed in laundries, 
for protecting the interests of the producers and consumers of butter, 
for amending the vaccination laws in England and Scotland, and for 
regulating whale fisheries in Scotland.’’ But not one of the Acts thus 
passed is a measure of vital importance ; not one of them constitutes 
a great, far-reaching root reform. 


Whether in regard to public health, dealing with criminals, checking 

infantile mortality, regulating the hours, 
The Land Question conditions, and wages of labour of men 
the Root Question. and boys as well as of women and girls, 

or protecting the interests of the producers 
and consumers, not of butter alone, but of all commodities, the land 
question is the root question. And the land question is not to be 
solved by Evicted Tenants Bills or by English or Scottish Small Hold- 
ings Bills, even if such measures were to pass unscathed through the 
House of Lords. Without the taxation of land values, such Bills are 
of little or no use, if not positively harmful. With the taxation of 
land values, they would be unnecessary. The only really radical or 
root measure introduced by the Government this year, was the Scot- 
tish Land Valuation Bill ; and that was thrown out by the House of 
Lords, who thereby, if they did not, as we hold, exceed their consti- 
tutional powers by interfering with what was in essence a Finance Bill, 
certainly disregarded the strongest possible popular mandate—the 
strongest possible under present conditions, that is to say—the strong- 
est possible until we have the Initiative and the Referendum. Except- 
ing Mr. Harold Cox and, at most, two others, every Liberal Member 
of Parliament stands pledged to the principle involved in the Bill ; 
some 550 municipalities have united to petition Parliament in favour 
of the reform ; and even in the last Tory Parliament Bills for the 
assessment and rating of land values were approved in 1904 and 1905 
by majorities of 67 and go respectively ; while this year the rejected 
Valuation Bill was passed by the House of Commons, after an all- 
night sitting and in a very thin House, by a majority of 172 to 33—or 
by more than five to one. 


By their rejection of the Scottish Land Valuation Bill and the Scottish 
Small Holdings Bill, and by their mutilation 

What Will of the Evicted Tenants’ Bill and of the 
the Government English Small Holdings Bill, the Lords have 
Do? gone far to doom to sterility the Govern- 

ment’s efforts in the direction of social and 

industrial reform ; for, whatever be the social and industrial problems 
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that the Government essays to grapple with, whether infantile mor- 
tality, intemperance, physical degeneration, overcrowding, unemploy- 
ment, or sweating, the land question lies at the root of each and all. 
The workers, through the Trades Congress, are complaining bitterly 
that the Government has as yet done nothing effective to cope with 
these evils ; and, for want of better leading, they are falling back 
for their solution upon Socialistic nostrums . What, then, are the 
Government going to do about it? Are they going to take the insolent 
wrecking tactics of the House of Lords ‘‘lying down?’’ Are they 
going to allow the House of Landlords to condemn them to impotence 
on this the most vital and fundamental issue of the day? Are they 
going thereby to betray the country into the hands of the Socialists— ~ 
possibly into the hands of a Socialist and Protectionist coalition? Or, 
rising to the occasion and taking their courage in both hands, will 
they meet their lordships with the countercheck they deserve—a coun- 
ter check they cannot parry, and cut the ground from under the feet 
of the Socialists and of the ‘‘Tariff Reformers’’ by carrying Free 
Trade a long step further towards its logical conclusion and solving on 
Individualist lines, on lines of freedom, the problems which Socialists 
and ‘‘Tariff Reformers’’ alike would attempt to solve, but could not 
really solve, on lines of restriction, on lines of compulsion, on lines of 
industrial slavery ? 


It is inconceivable that the Government should do nothing in face 
of the direct challenge of the House of Lords. But 

Two Lines much depends upon what line of action the Govern- 
of Action. ment decide on at the present juncture. Two lines 

of action lie before them. They may adopt the 

policy outlined by Mr. Winston Churchill at Cheadle Hulme on 
August 24th—‘‘If we are compelled to withdraw or sacrifice a Bill 
in this particular session it will be reintroduced and passed through 
the House of Commons with the greatest rapidity in the new session, 
and the fight will go steadily on until, at the proper moment, the 
people of this country will be asked to pronounce definitely and de- 
cisively in favour of democratic government against class govern- 
ment ;’’ and, passing the Scottish Land Valuation Bill with all 
dispatch, they may send it up to the Lords along with the promised 
English Valuation Bill in the hope that their lordships will not dare 
to flout both England and Scotland at the same time. And in that 
case, they would do well to meet Lord Robertson’s complaint that 
the ‘‘measure . . . . would have no operative effect except to 
cause fruitless expense and to unsettle and prejudice important ques- 
tions as to taxation and rating, which it makes no attempt to solve,”’ 
by deleting Clause I., Section 4—(‘‘ Until Parliament otherwise deter- 
mines, no person shall be liable to be taxed or rated in respect of any 
entry prescribed by this Act.’’)—and by substituting for it provisions 
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empowering local authorities to rate land values when they please 
and to whatever extent they please as soon as those values have been 
ascertained. We do not suppose that by so doing they would satisfy 
Lord Robertson. The learned Judge—paid, as Mr. Haldane has 
reminded us, £,6,000 a year from the Consolidated Fund to free him 
from political criticism—would still, doubtless, persist in interfering 
in politics on behalf of monopoly and injustice, and would still, no 
doubt, manage to invent some fair-seeming excuse for opposing the 
proposal. But his main argument against it would be gone, and any 
speech he might make against it would smack even more of comic 
opera than his last ; while the Bills would be definitely and clearly 
Finance Bills, Tax Bills, and both the House of Commons and the 
electorate would regard with peculiar jealousy and disfavour any 
interference of the Non-Representative Chamber with such measures. 
Still, there remains the possibility, if not the probability, that the 
House of Lords might reject the Valuation Bills, and, therefore, we 
would strongly advise the Government to adopt the second line of 
action—one we have repeatedly urged upon them—to embody the 
taxation of land values in the Budget and to carry out the valuation 
of the land administratively. 


This second line of action is undoubtedly the better of the two, as 
it is also the bolder of the two; because, 

What Does John as we have repeatedly demonstrated, the 
Morley Advise? House of Lords—(whether or no it has, as 
some hold, the right to reject wholly, though 

not to amend, Finance Bills)—is powerless in regard to the Budget, 
for to reject the Budget would be to paralyse for want of supplies 
every department of the State, and the House of Commons, secure 
in the ‘‘power of the purse,’’ has, therefore, merely to ‘‘sit tight’’ 
to force their lordships to give way. Some few years ago, anticipating 
it would seem just such a crisis as that which now confronts the 
Government, Mr. John Morley said at Forfar, ‘‘Unless the House 
of Lords places itself full face in front of some law which is eagerly 
desired by the bulk of the voters—and in face of such a desire they 
will think twice or thrice before they resist it—you can’t sweep it 
away by law. You can do it by revolution, but questions will arise 
which would perhaps test this temper in the House of Lords, the 
temper of giving way before a decisive majority. I cannot doubt that 
the principle involved in what is called the question of ground values 
is one which must make quicker and quicker way into the minds and 
opinions of this island, both in this part of it and south of the Tweed. 
It will be thought an intolerable thing that men should derive enor- 
mous increments of income from the growth of towns to which they 
have contributed nothing, that they shall be able to sweep into their 
coffers what they have not produced, that they shall be able to go on 
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throttling towns, as they are well-known to do in some cases—it is 
impossible to suppose that the system will not be vigorously, power- 
fully, and successfully attacked.’’ And, he significantly added, ‘‘The 
House of Lords cannot touch a Tax Bill or a Money Bill.’’ The 
‘question of ground values’’ has come right to the front in practical 
politics, but we are not aware that Mr. John Morley has done much 
to bring it to the fore. The House of Lords has ‘‘placed itself full face 
in front”’ of this great and fundamental reform, supported as it is by 
the great bulk of the Liberal Party, both in Parliament and in the 
country, and by upwards of five hundred local authorities ; and it 
would be interesting to know what advice Mr. Morley is now giving 


his colleagues in the Cabinet in regard to this matter. We trust that © 


for his own credit’s sake, and in the best interests of his Party and 
of his country, ‘‘honest John,’’ as his admirers are wont to call him, 
is reminding the other members of His Majesty’s Government that 
“‘the House of Lords cannot touch a Tax Bill or a Money Bill,’’ and 
is urging his colleagues to do by way of the Budget and by way of 
administration what the Lords have prevented, and may again pre- 
vent, them doing by way of a Land Valuation Bill. 


To embody the taxation of land values in the Budget and carry out 
the valuation administratively, would be to 

What Will checkmate the Lords ; and if in the Budget 

Mr. Asquith Do? were also included the abolition of all taxes 
on food and the establishment of old-age 

pensions, it would be checkmate, not only for the Lords, but also for 
the ‘‘Tariff Reformers,’’ and for the Socialists as well. What will 
Mr. Asquith do about it? He is Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
the matter, therefore, rests very largely with him. Will he show 
the Lords that the Government is not to be reduced to impotence 
by a Non-Representative Chamber of Hereditary Wreckers? And 
will he, by including the taxation of land values, the abolition of food 
taxes, and the establishment of old-age pensions in the Budget 
convince the people that the Liberal Party is really in earnest, and 
“means business’’ in regard to industrial and social reform? Or 
will he, by producing a humdrum, or, worse still, a Socialistic Budget 
—a Budget merely graduating the Income Tax and increasing the 
Death Duties—betray the country into the hands of reactionary 
Socialism and reactionary Toryism, the two extremes which, in the 
event of the betrayal and consequent failure of Liberalism, would be 
well-nigh certain to meet in a coalition Government pledged to old-age 
pensions and to ‘‘Tariff Reform?’’ Mr. Asquith knows how serious 
is the present crisis. Speaking at Hartham Park on August 24th, 
he said, referring to the question of the House of Lords, ‘‘It has 
become a most serious—the most serious question in politics. The 
question really is this—Are you going to allow the leader of a small 
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minority in the House of Commons, repudiated and discredited with 
unexampled emphasis at the polls less than two years ago by the 
people of this country—are you going to allow him by means of the 
House of Lords to regulate the temperature, to dilute the strength, 
to limit the range, to arrange as he sees fit all the stages of postpone- 
ment or mutilation or strangulation of measures which the people 
of England, through their elected representatives, desire to pass 
into law? That is the question you have got to answer.’’ And that 
is the question, we submit with all due deference, that Mr. Asquith 
himself, whether he realises it or not, must, in very large measure, 
answer in his forthcoming Budget. The Lords, as we have shown, 
and as Mr. Asquith himself admits, have no power, nor has Mr. 
Balfour through them any power, ‘‘to regulate the temperature, to 
dilute the strength, to limit the range’’ of, or to postpone, mutilate, 
or strangle the Budget. As Mr. Asquith proceeded to add, ‘‘Our 
fathers in their wisdom have already reduced the House of Lords 
over the whole sphere of administration and finance to the useful and 
not undignified functions of criticism ;’’ and ‘‘We shall only be fol- 
lowing in their footsteps and bettering their example if we confine 
the House of Lords to a like share in the making of our laws.’’ But 
to deal thus drastically with the Lords, the Government must not 
merely win, but win well at the forthcoming General Election. To 
win well they must combine the driving force of great popular move- 
ments with the battering-ram of a big Budget Bill; and the doing 
of this lies very largely with Mr. Asquith himself. Has he the con- 
viction, the courage, the imagination, the heart, that the crisis 
demands? If so, all will be well. If not, we fear the worst. Let him, 
then, look to it. We trust that, as the Lord Chancellor frankly told 
Lord Lansdowne in reply to his protest against the £100,000 grant 
for new elementary schools in single school areas, ‘‘the House of 
Commons and the Government had taken the course of using the 
power of the purse for the purpose of protecting themselves against 
the intolerable position imposed by the rejection of the Education Bill 
last year,’’ Mr. Asquith will in next year’s Budget use the power of 
the purse to protect the Government, and the House of Commons, 
and the country against the intolerable position set up by the rejec- 
tion of the Land Valuation Bill. 


Turning from the ‘‘Mother of Parliaments’’ to the ‘‘Parliament of 
Labour,’’ the Trades Union Congress, 

Congestion at the held during the past month at Bath, one 
Trades Congress. finds the same elements of congestion and 
haste, the same symptoms of mental 

indigestion, the same tendency to legislation by wholesale—quantity 
rather than quality ; the same proneness to seek a separate pill for 
every ill and to tinker with symptoms by means of piling restriction 
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on restriction, instead of dealing with ro@t causes by applying the 
simple yet sovereign remedy—freedom. There seems throughout the 
proceedings of the Congress to be a total inability to see the labour 
problem clearly and to see it whole. Every phase of the problem— 
whether it be unemployment, housing, wages or hours of labour, 
sweating or old-age pensions—is, to all appearance, treated as if it 
were an entirely separate problem, in a water-tight compartment by 
itself, and requiring totally distinct and separate treatment ; and in 
each case the State is called upon to administer some special nostrum 
—‘‘to at once embark upon work of public utility with the object of 
—(a) Absorbing the present unemployed labour ; (b) Laying the foun- 
dation for a permanent reorganisation of industry upon a co-operative ° 
basis ;’’ to pass a Housing Bill, to establish a ‘Miners’ legal 8-hour 
day and a reduction of hours in all trades,’’ and to introduce old-age 
pensions—described in the Parliamentary Committee’s report as ‘‘this 
most urgent of all social problems,’’ Compulsory State insurance, Land 
nationalisation, Amendment of the Poor Laws, ‘‘Legal restriction of 
systematic overtime,’’ a Minimum Wage, and a Wages Board, etc. 


Unemployment is attributed to anything but its true cause, and the 
true solution is almost entirely overlooked. 

Unemployment The President regarded unemployment as 
the Root Evil. due, for the most part, to machinery and 
overtime, and held that ‘‘the main and ultimate 

solution of the problem is . . . in those trades where it is most 
severe to seek a permanent reduction of hours ;’’ though he also 
mentioned as subsidiary remedies State afforestation and foreshore- 
reclamation schemes, and the carrying out of public works by the 
State and by local bodies ; adding, ‘‘There are other remedies often 
suggested, but the problem requiring solution is how to get more of 
the land in cultivation. There is too much migrating from the coun- 
try into the towns.’’ But the whole of his treatment of the subject 
shows a want of grip; and the same is the case with Mr. Clynes, 
M.P., who declared, epigrammatically but not with truth, that ‘‘the 
reason why so many men have no work is that so many have so much 
work.’’ As a matter of fact, it is the competition of the out-of-works 
with those in work that compels the latter to submit to long hours 
in order to keep their jobs. In short, the very reverse of Mr. Clynes’ 
statement is true ; and the reason why so many have so much work 
is that so many men have no work. Instead of overtime being the 
cause of unemployment, unemployment is, in truth, the cause of 
systematic overtime, of ‘‘time-cribbing,’’ of low wages and sweating 
in the case of men and boys and of women and girls alike, indeed of 
insanitary conditions of labour and of all the other industrial disabili- 
ties to which labour is subject. But for the fact that so many unem- 
ployed stand ready to take the places of those in employment—to take 
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their places under present or even under worse conditions—the wor- 
kers would simply refuse to work for unreasonably long hours, and 
would refuse to submit to ‘‘time-cribbing,’’ to low wages, to sweating, 
or to insanitary and other evil conditions of labour. Unemployment 
is, therefore, the root evil—is, as the resolution on the subject states, 
“‘the most vital and urgent question affecting the interests of the wage 
workers of the United Kingdom ;’’ and the solution of the unem- 
ployed problem carries with it the solution of all the secondary prob- 
lems that arise from it. 


Now, as we have repeatedly demonstrated, employment, productive 
work of every kind, no matter what its 
Taxation of nature, resolves itself in the final analysis 
Land Values into the application of labour to the land. 
the Root Remedy. Therefore, to hold land idle, is to hold 
labour idle; and the root cause of the 
unemployed problem in this country is not as the Trades Congress 
resolution states, that ‘‘industry is unorganised and carried on for 
private profit’’ nor ‘‘the development of machinery and other wage- 
saving methods,’’ but is the fact that no less than twenty-six million 
acres of the United Kingdom—more than one-third of the whole—are 
held idle for deer forests, grouse covers, game preserves, etc. The 
land is fenced in, and labour is fenced out ; and the root remedy— 
as Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman has often pointed out, and as the 
experience of several of our Colonies shows—for the unemployed 
problem, the sweating problem, and the housing problem, for long 
hours and low wages, and so forth is to break down the ring fences 
of land monopoly by the rating and taxation of land values. If the 
nine million acres that might be and ought to be reforested, and which 
if reforested would give employment, directly and indirectly, to some 
600,000 men, were taxed, both for local and for national purposes, 
upon the basis of its full value if put to the best use of which it is 
capable ; and if the same principle were applied to the twelve million 
acres of good, cultivable land, capable of supporting a family to every 
five or ten acres, but now held idle, and to the idle quarry land, mining 
land, building land, etc., the ‘‘owners’’ would be forced to use this 
idle land themselves or part with it to those who would use it. Then, 
instead of twenty men going after one employer, we should have 
employment for all; we should have men employing themselves on 
the land and employers coming to them, and, in order to induce the 
men to work for them, offering to pay them higher wages than they 
could make for themselves on the land. As Mr. R. B. Suthers put it 
in the ‘‘Clarion’’ of Dec. 22, 1905, ‘“‘If we had the right to go upon 
the land for our living, there would not be competition amongst us 
for the jobs of the employer. We should be independent of him. He 
would have to raise our wages if he wanted us then.”’ 
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And, besides forcing idle land into use and thus finding employment 
for all willing hands, the rating and 
The True Fund taxation of land values, as we have often 
for shown, would enable us to untax the homes 
Old-age Pensions. of the people, thus solving the housing 
problem ; would enable us to abolish all 
taxes on food, thus solving the underfeéding problem ; and would 
further provide ample funds not only for old-age pensions, but also for 
a sickness and disablement guarantee fund. We agree with the Pre- 
sident of the Trades Congress, that old-age pensions should be 
universal and non-contributory, and at the rate of 5s. per week to 
every person over the age of 60. But it is absurd for any advocate of © 
old-age pensions to shirk the crux of the whole question, as did Mr. 
Gill, by saying, ‘‘It is no part of our duty to show how the money can 
be found. That is the function of the Chancellor of the Exchequer.’’ 
It is true that the President added, ‘‘But if he will turn his attention 
to the unearned increment which has accrued to landlords from the 
land, the mining royalties which in other countries go to the State, 
but which are here appropriated by the landowner, the large fortunes 
which are left and which have been made by the industry of the wor- 
kers, he will find sources which can be legitimately tapped.’’ But, 
if he had clearly thought out the question, he would realise that while 
the so-called ‘‘unearned increment’’ accruing from the land is created 
by, and therefore earned by, the whole community; that while each 
worker of necessity contributes to this land value fund during the 
whole of his or her working life; and that while this is, therefore, the 
one, true fund from which to derive old-age pensions and such-like ; 
the ‘‘large fortunes’’ to which he refers consist mainly in the capi- 
talised value of the power to appropriate land values and to levy other 
monopoly tolls upon labour, and such power would disappear under 
the taxation of land values. Further, as Mr. Ramsay Macdonald 
pointed out some time ago in connection with the feeding of school 
children, care must be taken to secure that our remedies are applied 
in such a way that, as in the case of the old ‘‘rates in aid of wages’”’ 
and the Agricultural Rating Act, the greater part of the benefit does 
not go in higher rents to the landlords. Now, this would inevitably 
be the case with old-age pensions if the pensions were derived from 
the graduation of the Income Tax, from increased Death Duties, or, 
indeed, from any other source, than the taxation of land values. The 
landlord would raise his rent, and appropriate to himself the bounty 
of the State just as he has already appropriated to himself the boun- 
ties of the Creator. But to derive the funds for old-age pensions from 
a substantial tax levied on the full value of all land, whether put to 
use or not, would force all idle land into use ; and, therefore, under 
such a system, so far from being the landlord able to raise his rent 
and thus appropriate the pensions to himself, rents would in fact be 
forced down. 
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From what we have said it will be seen that the problems of labour, 
instead of standing each by itself in a water- 
Wanted: A tight compartment, as seems to be the 
‘Big Budget” prevailing idea, all ‘‘hang together,’’ are all 
Campaign. simply phases of the great land question ; and 
the land question can best be solved by the 
taxation of land values—a financial reform that can be embodied in 
the Budget, with which the House of Lords is powerless to interfere. 
Oh, that in the ‘‘vigorous campaign throughout the country during 
the coming autumn’’ that the Parliamentary Committee of the Trades 
Congress appeals for the question of old-age pensions and all other 
labour problems might be tackled on these lines. A united demand 
for a truly democratic Budget—a ‘‘big Budget’’ levying the old 4s. 
land tax on the values of to-day, instead of on those of more than two 
hundred years ago; a Budget embodying payment of members and 
of election expenses, the abolition of all taxes on food, and the estab- 
lishment of old-age pensions—would rouse the country to such enthu- 
siasm that even a Tory Government, let alone the present sympathetic 
Liberal Government, would be compelled to comply forthwith with the 
demand. Are the Trades Unions too much given over to their 
Socialist idols to engage in such a campaign? 


Thanks largely to the good offices of Sir Antony Macdonnell and 
other mediators, the Belfast strike has at 

Better Strike at length been settled; but, unhappily, not 
the Ballot-Box. before serious rioting and the consequent 
use of firearms by the military had résulted 

in the regrettable loss of two lives. Mr. Victor Grayson, whose 
wild ‘‘revolutionary Socialist’’ speeches at Belfast and at Hudders- 
field may very conceivably have had not a little to do with the 
outbreak that led to the reading of the Riot Act and the giving of 
the order to fire, has volunteered several ‘‘explanations that do not 
explain,’’ and in his turn has endeavoured to throw the blame for 
the bloodshed upon Mr. Birrell. He has even had the hardihood 
to repeat the stale Socialist fabrication that Mr. Asquith was to blame 
for the bloodshed at Featherstone some years ago, and has dubbed 
Mr. Birrell ‘‘Mr. Asquith No. 2.’’ But what better could one expect 
from a firebrand who urges others to fight, but himself shuns the 
fire! We quite agree with the Trades Congress that the circum- 
stances of the case call for a strict and impartial enquiry. But is it 
not time that the workers abandoned the out-of-date methods of the 
strike against their employers, and adopted more up-to-date means 
of adjusting their differences with Capital? We consider that the 
Congress very wisely rejected the proposals for compulsory arbitra- 
tion ; for, as was pointed out by Mr. Will Thorne, while the men 
could be proceeded against if they refused to accept the award of 
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the arbitrators, it would be impossible to force an employer to keep 
his factory open if he did not wish to do so. We think, however, 
that they acted unwisely in rejecting the resolution in favour of 
compulsory conciliation without prejudice to the subsequent action of 
either masters or men. Mr. Winston Churchill has recently rendered 
good service in adjusting a dispute at Manchester ; and a Minister 
for Labour, endowed with compulsory powers to intervene in any 
dispute and require both sides to meet and discuss their differences, 
might well succeed in averting many a threatened lock-out or strike. 
But the true solution of industrial problems will never be found till 
both masters and men, as the result of a careful study of the. 
economics of industry, realise that the true interests of Labour and 
Capital are identical, and that, instead of foolishly waging war upon 
each other, they should make common cause against the common 
enemy—land monopoly, and strike at the ballot-box for the taxation 
of land values. Both masters and men are injured by the throttling 
of trade and industry by landlordism. Both masters afd men are 
injured by the penalising of trade and industry by our present robber 
rates and taxes. The apparent antagonism between the interests of 
masters and men is entirely due tq these two causes. Remove these 
causes by the taxation and rating of land values, and the men will 
receive their just and natural wage, the full product of their labour, 
the masters will receive the due return for their labour and their 
capital, and the interests of employers and employed will be com- 
pletely harmonised. ‘‘More evil is wrought by want of thought than 
by want of heart,’’ in industrial as in other matters ; and it is only 
by a serious study of industrial economics, and by an earnest desire 
on both sides to be fair, that this evil can be avoided. But, surely, 
the end to be attained is well worth the effort involved. 


More speedily than we could have hoped, the cables have justified 
our characterisation of Sir William Lyne’s 

Sir Wm. Lyne’s Protectionist Preferential proposals as a mere 
Folly. flash in the pan. After all the heroics that Sir 
William and Mr. Deakin indulged in in this 

country as to how Colonial Preference would bind the British Empire 
together and benefit British trade, it is, surely, the very irony of fate 
that the Preferential proposals tabled by Sir William on his return 
to the Antipodes have called forth a vigorous protest even from 
the Chamber of Commerce of Mr. Chamberlain’s own city of 
Birmingham, while his Tariff, that was to have done so much to 
consolidate the Empire threatens, as a matter of fact, to disrupt the 
Australian Commonwealth itself. In New South Wales, which, but 
for the Federal Tariff, would now be enjoying more complete freedom 
of trade than any country in the world, (with the exception, perhaps, 
of Malaysia and Kiautchau), feeling is running very high. Mr. 
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Carruthers, the Premier of the Colony, has gone so far as to cause 
the removal by force from the wharves of a quantity of wire netting 
consigned to the State Government, on which duty had not been 
paid, and to declare that ‘‘Any attempt to impose a Customs duty 
on State property or King’s goods is unlawful.’’ He has, further, 
appealed to the electors to support him in this matter ; and has stated 
roundly that ‘‘if the present state of things were allowed to go on 
they would have to think of proclaiming a revolution or something of 
that kind.’’ (Since the above was written the elections have been 
held, and the result is, as Mr. Carruthers states, that the position of 
the Government is stronger than ever.) While, as regards the state 
of feeling in Western Australia, Reuter informs us, under date of 
August 23 :—‘‘The consensus of opinion in Western Australia seems 
to be that the new tariff will seriously affect primary producers, par- 
ticularly farmers and miners, without stimulating local manufactures, 
which are unable to compete with those of the Eastern States. The 
newspapers are unanimous in denouncing the new duties as excessive. 
The following suggestions for the amelioration of the situation are 
published: An amendment to the Federal Constitution, which would 
permit local fiscal autonomy ; an appeal to the Imperial Government 
for permission to retire from the Federation ; retaliation by wharfage 
dues ; secession. The Premier has telegraphed to Sir William Lyne 
that the Government of Western Australia views with serious alarm 
the effect of the tariff on the State’s development, as it will largely 
increase the cost of living. Similar resolutions have been passed by 
many public bodies.’’ 


The net result of Sir William Lyne’s folly cannot but be to greatly 
stimulate the radical Free Trade movement in 

True Free Australia, which aims, not merely at the abolition 
Trade Wins. of Customs duties, but at the abolition of all taxes 
on trade and industry and at the taxation in place 

thereof of land values. The annual report of the Victorian Single 
‘Tax League, just to hand, goes to show that the movement for the 
taxation of land values in Australia is even more active than was 
indicated in last month’s Notes. The Victorian Citizen’s League, 
consisting mainly of business men, has adopted a plank ‘‘advocating 
the reduction of railway freights and fares by one-fifth (the railways, 
of course, belong to the State); the abolition of the present land 
tax ; the abolition of the income tax on landed property ; and the 
imposition of a tax of 1d. in the £1 on unimproved land values 
without exemption.’’ In New South Wales Mr. Carruthers proposes 
to abolish the income tax on incomes derived from personal exertions, 
as well as stamp duties on receipts, cheques, promissory notes and 
bills of exchange, and to further reduce railway freights—all steps 
in the direction of full Free Trade, i.e., of the Single Tax. In South 
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Australia even the Conservative leader, Mr. Butler, is advocating the 
abolition of the income tax and the imposition of a tax of a penny 
in the £1 on the value of land, while the eight-years’ fight between 
the House of Representatives and ‘‘the Lords’’ to make effective 
the optional Land Value Rating Act is still being waged. Reference 
is also made in the report to progress in Malaysia, in Austria, in 
Denmark, in Germany, and in this country. As regards Malaysia we 
read, ‘‘Our northern neighbours, the Federal Malay States, amal- 
gamated under the British Crown about thirty years ago, are perhaps 
the most advanced people in the world on Single Tax lines. Four- 
fifths of their revenue is raised from the taxation of land values, and: 
they have no revenue or Protective tariffs except on spirits and opium. 
They have no public debt, and are now constructing another 152 
miles of railway out of revenue.’’ ‘‘In Denmark,’’ we are told, 
‘‘remarkable strides have taken place, but chiefly on the lines of a 
farmers’ movement ;’’ and ‘‘In Austria of late, by a special exemption 
of improvements, Vienna has been transformed into one of the finest 
capitals in Europe.’’ In respect of this country and of Germany 
nothing is added to what is already well known to our readers. Is 
it as a result of the splendid objeet lesson afforded by Malaysia that, 
as Land Values for September announces, one of the matters which 
will engage Mr. Winston Churchill’s attention during his trip to 
Western Africa is a settlement of the land question in Northern 
Nigeria on Henry George principles? If the land question be settled 
on such lines, it will do more to encourage cotton-growing in Nigeria 
than the proposed railway ; and, further, the increased value of the 
land due to the railway will go, as it should, to the State, instead 
of into the pockets of greedy speculators. 





CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE : 


PHILOSOPHY AND THEOLOGY, 


We congratulate our contemporary lovers of philosophical study 
on having thrown into their hands such a book as Professor Kern’s 
“Sketch of a Philosophy of Thought.’ This is a book which is 
destined to take rank amongst the most important modern contri- 
butions to philosophic thought. It contains, in fact, the outline 
of a new idealistic philosophy. Starting from Kant’s standpoint 
in his Critique of Pure Reason, but rejecting Kant’s later position, 
Professor Kern constructs what he considers a scientific—in contra- 
distinction to a merely speculative—system of idealistic philosophy, 
by which he attempts to solve certain of the problems which his 
predecessors have left unsolved. The Universe is Thought. The 
Universe is Thought-content in continuous evolution. Thought is 
the Universe itself, not a Thinker or a number of Thinkers external 
to or immanent in the Universe. ‘‘The Universe thinks itself.’’ This 
is the fundamental idea of the book ; and it is discussed in different 
relations in eight sections, respectively dealing with the problem of 
mind ; the foundations and nature of cognition; the will ; the identity 
of soul and body ; logical thought and cognition ; noétic thought, 
life, and evolution ; the unity of the mental processes ; and finally, 
mental freedom and ethic. As we turn over the pages in search of 
leading ideas by quoting which we may give the reader of this short 
notice some adequate idea of the character of the book, we are 
bewildered with the abundance from which we have to choose. In 
the first section, we get rid of Kant’s ‘‘Thing in itself’’ (Ding an sich). 
There is nothing beyond Thought ; Thought gives us the ‘‘in itself of 
the thing.’’ Thought—whether universal or individualised—is 
independent, thus differing from sensation which is dependent. Out 
of this difference, we ultimately arrive at the principle that freedom 
resides in Thought and not in will. Thus the questions of deter- 
minism and freewill are disposed of, and we get an ethic based on 
mental freedom. The solution of the struggle for existence in 
purposeful evolution is the task of ethic in its most comprehensive 
sense, and at the same time exhibits the highest value of ethic. 
‘*Ethic in this sense passes far beyond the idea of an individual ethic, 
even beyond the idea of a social ethic and beyond the ideal of 


1 “Das Wesen des Menschlichen Seelen-und Geisteslebens, als Grundriss 
einer Philosophie des Denkens.”” Von Professor Dr. Berthold Kern, Generalarzt. 
Berlin: Hirschwald. 
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humanity, it passes on to the Universe-idea and to the idea of the 
ethical evolution of the Universe.’’ In the indivisability of Thought, 
the oneness of our individual Thought with the universal Thought, 
lies the source of ethical obligation. Not our own welfare 
but the universal welfare, of which ours is a part, should 
be our object. In devotion to this lies the ethical impulse, 
‘‘not in eudemonism, not in utilitarianism, not in the idea 
of humanity, but in the Universe-idea and its evolution.’’ 
Among the more interesting chapters—if indeed any are more interest- 
ing than the others—is that on the identity of the body and the soul, 
this chapter having reference to one of the principal problems that 
the author has striven to solve. The Thought philosophy teaches 
that ‘‘human nature is not soul and body, but soul or body,’’ according 
to the point of view from which we see it. That is—as is argued at 
length in other parts of the book—Thought-contents assume 
materiality by the introduction of the conceptions of space and time. 
**Soul and body, the psychical and the material, are one, are exactly 
the same; only the space-begetting mode of conception (Anschauungs- 
weise) makes body out of soul, changes psychical processes into 
bodily, material.’’ One or two more sentences must suffice. ‘‘Matter 
and force, time and space, sensation, emotion, will, have their rise 
in Thought.’’ ‘‘The ‘in itself’ of the living organism is Thought, 
and exclusively Thought.’’ ‘‘The thinking individuals are, as it 
were, waves in the common stream of Thought.’’ ‘‘The Thought 
is the primal-process, the Thought-content is the primal being, in 
which all other being is contained as Thought-structures, not as 
changeless but as changing (werdende) being, as evolution-process 
in Thought.’’ 

The book is called the second edition ; but the first edition was a 
rapidly exhausted issue of an address delivered on a public occasion. 
The pamphlet has been enlarged into a volume of more than 400 
pages. The style is good and as readable as that of a brilliant essay. 
The work will be both severely attacked and warmly espoused, and is 
certain to be very widely read. 

Of making many philosophies, or at least of making many books 
about philosophy, there is no end. And these books are all of them 
more or less interesting. Now-a-days, almost every one who thinks 
has a philosophy of his own ; and as we are all evolutionists of some 
school and are many of us rationalistically inclined, the new private 
philosophies tend to be naturalistic, humanistic, and lead up to a 
non-theistic ethic. Mr. Alliston, in ‘‘The Case of Existence,’’? has 
thought out a philosophy for himself, and offers it to the public in a 
book which we have found interesting enough to make us sorry when 
we came to the end of it. This is not to say that we have subscribed 


2 “The Case of Existence.” By Norman Alliston. London: Kegan Paul. 
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to his philosophy in toto: who among us in these days ever fully 
endorses another man’s philosophy? But there is much in the book 
which we readily endorse ; and we like the writer’s clear, breezy style, 
his wholesome tone, and the way in which he makes his meaning clear 
to the reader. It is not of all philosophical writings that these things 
can be said. Our author divides his book into three parts, dealing 
respectively with the Criteria of the Case, the Review of the Case, 
and the Ethics of the Case. Causation, Mr. Alliston tells us, is 
a ‘‘mediative principle,’ that is, ‘‘cause leads from a state or thing 
to its alteration.’’ It is a kind of in-between ; therefore we cannot 
speak of ‘‘cause’’ when there is nothing already existing to be 
changed. Cause ‘‘concerns the change, not the initiation of things.’ 
To talk about the origin of nature is as absurd as to talk about the 
angle of yellow. How can one talk about the origin of that without 
which there is no origin? But instead of attempting to follow the 
thread of the author’s arguments, we will content ourselves with 
giving a few illustrative sentences. Of knowledge, which carries 
certainty with it, he says, ‘‘it is the greatest folly to disparage human 
knowledge as frail, futile, assuming, and so forth, when the only 
alternative, namely, to guess, fancy, and make up about facts, is so 
infinitely more so.’’ As it is in the essence of knowledge to be 
relative, ‘‘the rough idea of an ‘absolute’ knowledge is illogical ; 
for to remove its relativity is to improve it out of nature.’’ The 
author insists upon the exclusiveness and originality of the will: 
‘And since as a matter of conscious fact, it is we who are possessed 
of that one and only possible will, there can be no occasion for 
hypothesis—as, for instance, that the worid goes forward according 
to some second person’s pleasure.’’ etc. This quotation alone will 
suffice to show that the book contains what many would think very 
disputable matter. In the third—the ethical—part of the book are 
four chapters which the author describes as an intercalary short 
Skepsis contrasting with the Thesis or constructive portion of the 
work. This intercalary part is, in our opinion, a remarkably good 
and vigorous statement of the attitude of the genuine Rationalist 
towards religion theoretical and practical. Several of the later 
chapters offer welcome analyses of altruism, unselfishness, self-denial, 
and duty, and are good antidotes to the too prevalent flabbiness of 
our modern philanthropy. Here and there, Mr. Allison betrays care- 
lessness, and drops into what must be inadvertent lapses of logic. 
For example, the chapter on Knowledge begins with a paragraph 
which, from a literary point of view, is exceptionally neat. But it 
tells us that ‘‘the essence of knowledge is perception ; of ignorance, 
imperception ; while doubt, like grey, is neither one thing nor the 
other—that is, it is the provisional negation of both.’’ If this were 
written by someone else, Mr. Allison would ask what has doubt to do 
with perception? If doubt is the negation of perception, it is not 
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doubt but imperception, and so on. We can see what the author 
means, but he has not said what he means. The book is worth 
reading and thinking over, even by old thinkers. 

The centre of gravity of New Testament criticism is evidently shift- 
ing. The attempt to reconstruct an historical Jesus is yielding to 
research into the grounds for the belief that the origin of Christianity 
is to be sought in a cult or cults that were at first independent of the 
canonical Jesus. J. M. Robertson in England and Albert Kalthoff in 
Germany may be mentioned as the representatives of this school of 
critics best known to our readers. Robertson finds the origin of 
Christianity in such cults as Mithraism, and Kalthoff holds that the 
Church developed out of certain more or less communistic clubs among 
the people. And now comes an American professor, with a book in 
German published in Germany,’ who finds in the New Testament itself 
multitudinous scraps of evidence that a pre-Christian Jesus, a divinity 
whose name signified ‘‘Deliverer’’ or ‘‘Saviour,’’ had long been the 
object of a cult widely spread, especially among the Jews of the 
“‘Diaspora.’’ Professor Smith’s book is in reality only a sample, 
tentatively published, of a large amount of critical material which is 
later on to be given to the public. It consists mainly of five sections 
severally treating of different questions all bearing more or less 
directly upon the main proposition. In the first section, the author 
accumulates a large quantity of evidence in support of his theory 
of the existence of a pre-Christian cult of a divinity named ‘‘Jesus.’’ 
He appeals, for example, to the repeated use of the phrase, ‘‘the 
things concerning the Jesus,’’ a phrase in which our authorised trans- 
lation obscures the peculiar construction of the original by omitting 
the article. He appeals, aiso, to the case of Apollos, an Alexandrian 
Jew, who was found teaching ‘‘the things concerning the Jesus,’’ 
before he had been more fully instructed by Priscilla and Aquila. It 
is surprising to find what a host of other points of evidence spring up 
as the author examines the canonical text. The ‘‘pre-Christian 
Jesus’’ theory throws a startling light upon a multitude of incidents 
and phrases which have puzzled expositors ; and even incidents and 
expressions, that have not seemed to need explanation, acquire a new 
and more striking meaning. In the second section the title 
*‘Nazoraus’’ is discussed ; and Professor Smith finds that the New 
Testament really affords no good reason for connecting Jesus with 
a place named Nazareth, of the existence of which at that date we 
have, in fact, no evidence whatever outside of the canonical books. 
On the other hand, the term ‘‘Nazorius,’’ with the meaning of ‘‘pro- 
tector,’’ can be traced not only to the Hebrew, but as a root with 
the same significance even to a number of cuneiform inscriptions. 


3 “Der Vorchristliche Jesus ;” nebst weiteren Studien zur Enstehungsge- 
schichte des Urchristenthums. Von William Benjamin Smith. Mit einem 
Vorworte von Paul Wilhelm Schmiedel. Giessen: Tépelmann. 
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The third section is occupied with the proof of the assertion that 
‘*Anastasis’’ and its cognate forms were not originally used in 
connexion with the idea of resurrection from the dead, but expressed a 
setting-up or appointing. The fourth section contains a very interest- 
ing notice of the parable of the sower in its pre-Christian Gnostic 
form, in which God is the sower, the Logos is the seed, and the three 
kinds of soil are the three classes into which the Gnostic teaching 
divided mankind—the earthly or material, the psychical, and the 
spiritual. The fifth section—entitled ‘‘Seculi Silentium’’—demon- 
strates the silence of a century as to the existence of Paul’s Epistle 
to the Romans ; in other words, it disposes of all the alleged allusions 
to that epistle prior to about A.D. 160. 

Professor Smiedel, though avowing himself an opponent of the 
author as to his main contentions, writes a Vorwart in which he 
magnanimously introduces the author to the public as a man ‘‘whom 
it is really not easy to refute’’ (den su widerlegen wirklich nicht 
so leicht ist). The author, in his own’ preface, tells us how he has 
been led to take up his present critical attitude. For some years he 
has been preluding, as it were, in American and English reviews ; 
and some of our readers may remember that, in 1903, he published 
an article in ‘‘The Hibbert Journal’’ denying the authenticity of the 
Epistle to the Romans, an article to which Professor Smiedel 
published a rejoinder in the following number of the same ‘‘Journal.”’ 
We are promised not only much larger instalments of evidence 
similar to that which we have in the present book, but also the 
detailed results of a careful investigation of the Gnostic elements in 
the New Testament. We anticipate this contribution to New Testa- 
ment criticism with special interest. To Professor Smith the chief 
motif of the New Testament writers appears to be that of establishing 
a working compromise between the pre-Christian cult or cults, and 
the new cult that grew up among the Christians either as an evolution 
from the other cults or by the intrusion of a new one. The intro- 
duction of this idea into the study of the New Testament is strangely 
illuminating. As Professor Smiedel says, our author is ‘‘a man not 
easy to refute.’’ 

For vigorous expression of honestly held and very original opinion, 
we can direct the reader to Mr. Croft Hiller’s little book, the full title 
of which is ‘‘ Did Christ Condemn Adultery? An entirely fresh 
Consideration of Sexual Morality, with a comprehensive Discussion 
of general Meta-Christian Principles, and a Criticism of Tolstoy’s 
book, ‘The Relations of the Sexes.’ ’’4 The author has already issued 
(published by himself) ‘‘Against Dogma and Freewill,’ ‘‘Heresies’’ 
(5 vols.), ‘‘Meta-Christianity,’’ ‘‘The New Science of Causation,’’ 
‘‘Meta-Christian Catechism,’’ etc., etc. In the present work, the 


4 “Did Christ Condemn Adultery?” By H. Croft Hiller. Published by the 
Author, Didsbury. 
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argument is long and involved, and starts from the author’s principle 
that God alone has rights, and that our assertion of rights, therefore, 
involves repudiation of God’s exclusive rights. It is only by meta- 
Christian law—that is by acting on behalf of God’s rights—that a 
man has a right of resistance or aggression. It is impossible to give 
either the argument or the verdict in a few words. We must 
therefore content ourselves with calling attention to the book. 





SOCIOLOGY, POLITICS, AND JURISPRUDENCE. 


The new volume, number five, of the Socialist Library, edited by 
Mr. J. Ramsay MacDonald, M.P. for the Independent Labour Party, 
is ‘‘Collectivism and Industrial Evolution,’’! by M. Emile Vandervelde, 
translated by Mr. R. P. Farley. The author disclaims any pretensions 
to originality. His sole object is “to explain in a form accessible to 
all, the collectivist conception which is at the basis of the programme 
of all the Labour Parties of the western world.’”’ This programme is 
succinctly stated by M. Vandervelde as embracing the collective ap- 
propriation of the means of production and exchange, the social 
organisation of labour, the distribution of the surplus value between 
the workers after deducting sufficient for public utilities. 

In working out this scheme much the same line is taken as that 
of Mr. Austin Lewis, whose work we noticed recently. In tracing 
the growth of capitalist concentration, Mr. Vandervelde explains the 
origin of individual property and its decadence, which coincides with 
the rise of capitalist ownership. With the latter developed monopolies 
and the exploitation of public utilities, but like Mr. Lewis, he is care- 
ful to emphasise that they are a necessary evil in industrial evolution. 
They have produced industrial organisation: they have taught the 
lesson of proletarian solidarity. In his own words, they ‘‘are pre- 
paring the advent of a new regime and smoothing the way for it. To 
desire to clog their development would be to shackle industrial expan- 
sion itself.”’ The Trust is at present the most powerful tool of pro- 
duction. It is now the property of the capitalist class. It is therefore 
for the proletarian to secure the ownership of the instruments of pro- 
duction. How this end is to be attained is thus worked out. M. Van- 
dervelde looks not to State as the future owner, but to autonomous 
public corporations under the control of the State. If those good 


1 “Collectivism and Industrial Evolution.” By Emile Vandervelde. Trans- 
lated by R. P. Farley. London: Independent Labour Party. 1907. 
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people who now wildly declaim against Socialism would but reflect for 
a moment they would see that this movement is now safely established 
in this country. The municipalisation of public utilities such as gas, 
electric light, water, sewerage, trams, etc., are but manifestations of 
the collectivism advocated here and which is the only practical or 
practicable alternative to the Trust, which inevitably results in a few 
millionaires, and a herd of serfs. Gas and water Socialists would 
like to draw the line at the utilities we have mentioned, but it is that 
to ensure a more equitable distribution of products. The instruments 
of production as well as public utilities of the gas and water order 
must also be under the control, if not ownership, of the corporation. 
Although, as we have said this contribution contains nothing original, 
it should prove of immense value to those workers who desire to obtain 
clear views upon the outstanding problem of the day. 


‘*The Awakening of a Race: An Advance in Civilisation,’’? by Mr. 
George E. Boxall is an even more difficult book to review than his last 
work, ‘‘The Anglo-Saxon.’’ The notices of this work, he complains, 
generally tend to show how grossly ignorant the literary experts are 
of the theory of evolution and the ignorance of science of University 
men. Surely the author did not expect the critics of the ‘‘Times,” 
the ‘‘Scotsman,”’ or the ‘‘Literary World,’’ to accept a theory of 
evolution which gives the same interpretation of Christianity as of 
any other religion? The old learning no doubt is dying hard, but all 
University men are not ignorant of science, and many of us have 
long accepted that the theory of evolution is the key to all knowledge. 
And, indeed, some of us are inclined to go further than Mr. Boxall, 
and to wait for fuller knowledge before we assume, as he does that 
because we recognise the existence of certain immutable laws, there- 
fore the author of our being ‘‘in the sense of a personal God is a scien- 
tific fact. We quite agree with Mr. Boxall that the science of each 
race forms the basis for the religion of that race, and that the science 
of the British race will build a new religion on the ruins of Christian- 
ity, but to attribute modern science wholly to the Goth or Anglo- 
Saxon, whichever name may be given to our race, appears to us to 
be begging the question. As Mr. Boxall himself admits, there never 
was a more mixed race than at present inhabits these islands. He is 
convinced from his own observation that the Latin race, the Melano- 
chroi or black-haired people are.dying out. He regrets the theory of 
a Celtic revival, although it has the support of some of our leading 
scientists. And yet he admits that nearly all the children of the pres- 
ent day have flaxen hair, which darkens as they grow, whilst the hair 
of the true Goth remains fair through life. This certainly does not 
look like a disappearance of the black-haired race. In fact, Mr. 


2 “The Awakening of a Race. An Advance in Civilisation.” By George E- 
Boxall. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 1907. 
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Boxall confesses that the tangle is as complete as it could possibly 
be, and so he falls back on mental characteristics. These, no doubt, 
are very distinct in the two races. And yet if we go farther back we 
shall find almost precisely the same type of civilisation in each. We 
rather question whether after that characteristic of the Anglo-Saxon, 
self-government, is really confined entirely to the Gothic race. It 
is characteristic of the Latin race, says Mr. Boxall, to desire to govern 
others, although the ruling classes always fail to govern themselves. 
Doubtless this is true, but it was also true of the Saxon aristocracy 
in pre-Norman days, and it is true of the American oligarchy in the 
States to-day. Perhaps this similarity may be assigned to special 
causes, but we venture to think Mr. Boxall is inclined to give too © 
much weight to racial traits and too little to economic causes. With 
such a mixed race as the Anglo-Saxon, it is a little dangerous to dog- 
matise about racial characteristics. 

Having said this much in criticism, we may now unreservedly 
announce our sympathy with Mr. Boxall’s attempt to discover a basis 
for the religion of the future. It will be found by first of all putting 
away childish things. By abandoning the superstitions of Hebrew 
theology, by rejecting the marvellous of the New Tes- 
tament, whilst retaining whatever makes for morality and by build- 
ing upon the sure foundation of science the religion of humanity. Mr. 
Boxall has read at large, travelled widely and studied deeply. His 
books are worth reading, and will be welcomed by all advanced 
thinkers. 

“‘The Career of John Bull,’’’ by an unknown author, is a satyre 
in rhyme upon the British business man from his birth to his arrival 
at the top of the tree in his own little ‘‘sordidton.’’ In this keen cri- 
ticism of modern commercialism, with all its cant and hypocrisy, its 
ignorance and self-sufficiency, we are strongly reminded of Butler’s 
““Huditras.’’ If the typical business man ever reads anything out- 
side the ‘‘Daily Mail’’ and the ‘‘Pink Un,”’ this narrative in verse is 
calculated to catch his fancy. To his many failings it holds the mirror 
faithfully, but we fear he will be either too stupid or too angry to 
take its moral to heart. 





VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


In a sumptuous volume, Philippe, Duke of Orleans, presents us 
with a record of his arctic expedition to Spitzbergen and the coast of 
Greenland. ‘‘A Travers La Banquise du Spitzberg au Cap Philippe’’ 


3 “The Career of John Bull.” London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Tribner and 
Co., Ltd. 1907. 

1 “A Travers la Banquise du Spitzberg au Cup Philippe.” Mai-Aout 1905. 
Par Duc D. Orléans. Paris: Plon-Nourrit et Cie. 1907. 
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contains four hundred illustrations in the text and ten plates in colour 
descriptive of the incidents of travel, scenery and fauna. Leaving 
Bergen in May, the Duke was away for the summer of 1905, return- 
ing from the ice fields in August. The text takes the form of a diary 
written by the Prince, who, debarred from taking part in the govern- 
ment of his country, has devoted his life to travel in the interests of 
science, and in the hope, as he himself expresses it, of contributing 
something whereby the scientific knowledge of his native land may be 
enriched. 


The appendix contains a History of the Discovery of the East 
Coast of Greenland, lists of birds, fish shells, and mammals found by 
the expedition, and observations taken on board. The whole forms 
a volume of the greatest interest to explorers and to scientists of 
various kinds. 





BELLES LETTRES. 


‘‘The Queen of a Day,’’! by Mr. J. S. Fletcher, is a story of love 
and political intrigue on the lines of ‘‘The Prisoner of Zenda,’’ with 
a striking difference, which must be left to its readers to discover. 
Montalba is a Ruritania which strongly resembles Servia, inasmuch 
as most of her rulers succumb to the assassin ; but the national lan- 
guage appears to be Italian. Italia, too, is the heroine’s name. She 
is an attractive personage in spite of a strong tendency to benevolent 
despotism and contempt of Court etiquette. The author keeps his plot 
well in hand, and the denoument is as ingenious as it is unexpected. 


By means of a diabolical conspiracy between the girl whom he 
had loved from childhood and her paramour, the Rev. John Syden- 
ham, whose sermons had begun to attract considerable attention, 
found himself hopelessly disgraced in England. To hide his shame, 
he sails to Queensland under the name of Herridge, and then becomes, 
with indifferent success, a fervent revivalist amongst the most 
degraded class of convicts. Again the woman who has ruined his 
career crosses his path and pursues him with unrelenting malice, even 
after he has been condemned to penal service on a trumped-up charge 
of inciting the convicts to mutiny. Subjected to petty persecution, 


1 “The Queen of a Day.” By J. S. Fletcher. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 
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and the most cruel humiliations, he, nevertheless, succeeds in pre- 
serving his self-respect and imposing his vigourous individuality even 
on his oppressors. ‘‘Herridge of Reality Swamp’’ reads like a 
chronicle of the early days of Queensland ; in any case it must be 
based on a careful study of documents. Mr. William Hay deserves 
congratulation on having written a story of unusual dramatic power. 


For twenty years Paul Featherstone, commonly known as the 
‘‘Remittance Man,’’ had lived the life of a miner, horsebreaker, and 
explorer amid some of the grandest and wildest scenery of New Zea- 
land. He had watched golden-haired Marah, putative daughter of 
Big Ben, grow to early womanhood, and between the pair existed a 
camaraderie that on her part had ripened to love. Young Strode 
comes unexpectedly on the scene and falls in love with Marah, and, 
for a while, Paul is tempted to avenge his wrongs by letting the son of 
the man who had wrecked his life drift into marriage with the saloon- 
keeper’s daughter. Instead of doing this he marries her himself. The 
pair are separated, and Paul believes her to be dead. He is enabled 
to realise his half-buried dreams of political ambition, she to become 
a world-famous singer. It would be unfair to reveal more of the plot. 
“His Neighbour’s Landmark’’S is not the first romance of New Zea- 
land by the clever writer who veils her identity under the pseudonym 
of ‘‘Alien,’’ and we trust it will not be the last. 


There is something indescribably pathetic about the extinction 
of a historic family, and M. Paul Bourget has chosen this subject 
for his latest novel, ‘‘L’Emigré,’’4 which is also the nickname given 
to the old Marquis de Claviers-Grandchamp for his reactionary views 
on politics and religion—views unshared by Landri, his youngest and 
sole surviving son, whom he would force into a loveless marriage 
in order to repair the finances of his family, which have been seriously 
impaired by lavish expenditure and the systematic frauds of a 
steward. The son, however, is bent on marrying a young widow 
whose fortune is as insignificant as her pedigree. Matters are further 
complicated by a death-bed confession which puts the illegitimacy 
of Landri beyond question. The story is also a commentary on 
present-day politics in France. 


In ‘‘Petite Mousmée,’’5 M. Gabriel Hautemer gives a delightful 
study of a Japanese beauty of the Samurai caste who, when her 


es 2 “Herridge of Reality Swamp.” By William Hay. London: T. Fisher 
nwin. 


3 “His Neighbour’s Landmark.” By “Alien.” London: Digby, Long and 
0. 


4 “L’Emigré.” Par Paul Bourget. Paris: Librairie Plon. 
5 * Petite Mousmée.” Par Gabriel Hautemer. Paris: Librairie Plon. 
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family became too poor to support her, journeyed to Saigon with the 
object of gaining a livelihood by her needle. The scoundrelly agent 
who brought her over had sold her to the worst form of white slavery, 
but, after escaping this fate, she found a kindly protector in a French 
Naval Lieutenant of romantic temperament. The story of their 
unhallowed love is told very sympathetically and with exquisite 
delicacy. 


In ‘‘Life and To-morrow,’’6 Miss Zoé Procter has collected under 
twenty-one headings the wit and wisdom of the late Mrs. Craigie. A 
few specimens, selected almost at random, suffice to show the author’s 
consummate knowledge of mankind :—‘‘You may know a man for 
twenty years, and in the twenty-first year he will do something which 
will make your twenty years’ experience count for nought. Then 
you say, ‘I should never have expected this from A.’ Just as if A 
would have expected it himself. Men astonish themselves far more 
than they astonish their friends.’’ Again: ‘‘If the mob insists on 
certitude, it is because it has no time to argue. The rank and file 
in an army would rather be shot that think why they are fighting.’’ 
The compiler has done her work so well that we doubt if anyone 
could have done it better. 


‘*Clara Hopgood,’’? by the late Mark Rutherford, forms the sixth 
volume of the popular edition of his works. It is, in several respects, 
a remarkable story, and none of the chief characters in it are of 
the conventional pattern. Even when allowing for Madge’s curious 
upbringing, we are a little doubtful of the author’s psychology. After 
the incident in the barn, the girl might have questioned the sincerity 
of Frank Palmer’s love for her, but hardly her’s for him; but it 
would be rash indeed to dogmatise when the artistic temperament 
is concerned. Of the two sisters Clara is the more interesting in 
her later developments, and her fate awakens admiration rather than 


pity. 





6 “Life and To-morrow: Selections from the Writings of John Oliver 
Hobbes.” London: T. Fisher Unwin. 


7 “Clara Hopgood.” By Mark Rutherford. Edited by Reuben Shapcott. 
London: T. Fisher Unwin. 





Poetry. 


POETRY. 


‘* Eos and other Poems,’’! by Miss (?) Eleanor Gray, are, for the 
most part, of a devotional nature. ‘‘The Flight is, consciously or 
unconsciously, imitated from Browning’s ‘‘Waring ;’’ indeed the 
influence of Browning’s erratic mannerisms is conspicuous in most 
of the poems. Miss (?) Gray is most successful in her sonnets, of | 
which that of ‘‘The Guitar,’’ to our thinking, holds the chief place. 


In ‘‘The Marionettes: a Puppet-Show in Two Parts,’’? named 
respectively ‘‘Seed-Time’’ and ‘‘Harvest,’’ Mr. John Presland has 
chosen for his theme the intense love of a highly intellectual man who 
has sunk his identity in a woman as passionate as himself, but who, 
whilst craving for the gift of love, feels she cannot reciprocate his 
affection. Nevertheless she consents to marry him. Of the other 
poems in Mr. Presland’s collection that of ‘‘Princess Ida to Florizel’’ 
pleases us best. ’ 


L’époque a les poétes qu'elle a mérité. If this dictum be true 
(and there seems no reason to doubt it), present-day France may well 
be proud, for M. G. Walch has not only felt justified in including in 
his ‘‘Anthologie des Poétes Francais Contemporains’’> a goodly 
selection from the works of at least 240 poets, but even apologises 
for certain notable omissions. The learned compiler who is himself 
a Dutchman, has successfully vindicated the ideality of the French 
race against the ignorant scribblers who are constantly asserting that 
France is sunk in gross materialism. In the Préface, M. Sully 
Prudhomme (whose death is an irreparable loss to literature) calls 
attention to the disappearance of epic, didatic, and elegiac poetry, 
and also of old forms such as rondeaux, triolets, and ballades in spite 
of Banville’s delightful achievements in the last named. The plan 
of the ‘‘ Anthologie ’’ is a vast improvement on that followed by M. 
H. Sensine in his ‘‘Chrestomathie Francaise du XIX Siecle.’”? A 
bibliography, short biography, and critical appreciation, precedes 
each selection, and then a specimen of the author’s handwriting fol- 


1 “Eos and other Poems.” By Eleanor Gray. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Triibner, and Co. 


2 “The Marionettes: a Puppet-Show in Two Parts.” By John Presland. 
London: T. Fisher Unwin. 


3 “Anthologie des Poétes Francais Contemparains (1866-1906). Tomes 3. 
Nouvelle édition. Par J. Walch. Paris: Ch. Delagrair. 
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lows. In concluding this necessarily superficial review of a work in- 
dispensable to all serious students of French literature, we feel it our 
duty to congratulate M. Walch on the admirable manner in which he 
has performed a task of appalling difficulty. 
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